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A seven  days  won- 
der in  1903,  but  al- 
ready outgrown  in 
1909-sorapid  is  the 
march  of  electrical 
development. 


monument  to  courage 


The  total  capacity  of 
the  steam  turbine 
generators  produced 
by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  is  equal 
to  the  working  power 
Of  170  million  men. 
More  and  more  the 
hard  tasks  of  life  are 
being  transferred 
from  human  shoul- 
ders to  the  iron  shoul- 
ders of  machines. 


This  machine  is  a Curtis 
Steam  Turbine  Generator. 
Many  called  it  a “piece  of 
folly”  in  1903.  It  was  the 
largest  turbine  generator 
ever  built  up  to  that  time. 

Today  General  Electric  Com- 
pany builds  steam  turbine 
generators  ten  times  as  big 
as  this  pioneer;  and  the  “piece 
of  folly”  is  preserved  as  a 
monument  to  courage. 
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33  W'est  College  St. 

The  Alumni  Association  of 
Oberlin  College 

The  Alumni  are  this  month  united  to  achieve  the 
success  of  the  Great  Campaign  and  to  assure  the  im- 
mediate future  of  Oberlin  College. 

At  this  juncture  the  Alumni  Association,  while 
trusting  that  all  alumni  will  continue  their  support  of 
the  interests  sponsored  by  it,  urges  all  to  rally  to  the 
great  task. 

Let’s  See  Oberlin  Through. 


(The  following  blank  may  be  used  for  new  subscriptions) 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  College 

ALUMNI  OFFICE,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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Total  $3.50 

Name Class Date 
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Building  a Great  College 

There  is  only  one  wn\'  (o  linihl  n eolie^c. 

Soiiu"  iKniel'acIor  of  "reat  weallli  niij>h;  t>ive  ontrij;lil  llie 
eoni|)lete  e(|ni|)ni(‘nt  lo  esiahlisli  a linislieil  and  ]un  feel  colh-oe. 
Some  majinetic  jii'esiden t nii”li1  eolleel  a facnlly  of  uni- 
formly snperl)  meiilality  and  inspiriiifi  leadeisliiji.  An  es- 
jieeially  c Ifecfive  seontin^'  and  self-adveidisino'  scdieme  mij’lil 
eolleel  an  nnnsnally  attraelive  and  ahh*  sindenf  liody.  In  fuel 
rliese  mefliods  have  been  tided  and  found  wantiiifi’.  In  eatdi 
ease  some  faetor  has  been  laidciii”-.  In  eaidi  ease  there  lias 
been  nitimate  failure  or  else  a jieriod  of  readjnsinient.  erilieal 
in  the  exlreme  and  often  jiainfni  as  well.  Only  when  flit* 
missiiif;'  ehmienls  have  Ixhui  in-ovided.  when  Irnstees,  faenlty, 
alumni,  stnilenls.  eommnnity,  and  nalional  cdneational  Uf’en- 
eies  work  to<;efher  in  eontinnons  sii|)|iorl  is  tin'  ma(diiin*rv 
for  Iniildiii"-  a eollefie  eomph'le,  — only  (hen  can  a eollej>(>  look 
into  the  fntni-i'  with  jnstiliable  hope. 

Kill  if  that  ho]ie  is  to  be  niori*  than  an  illusion  iln-re  mnsi 
be  a liviii”  spiidl  in  the  wheels  of  thal  imndiinery,  thi'i-e  umsi 
be  loyalty.  I here  must  be  saeriliei'. 

The  f>ift  id’  the  widow's  mile  is  a mi”hde;'  faelor  in  ilu' 
bnildini«-  ol  Ihe  temple  Ilian  the  inirse  id'  an  indill'ereni  Dili's, 
riu'  intense  elloid  of  tifleen  Ihonsand  alnmiii.  c'aeh  striving 
to  make  his  eidle”('  clearly  tlu'  leader  in  the  eolle^i'  world, 
each  seikini;’  to  build  himsi'lf  in'.o  an  inslilnlion  lhat  shall 
not  di('.  I'aeh  williiifi'  to  saeriliei'  lor  ".a  vision  of  somelhin<i 
ti'riati'r  than  himsidl."  is  the  best  possibh'  assurance  of  a uobh' 
future  for  Oberlin  ('idh'ifi'. 

A fiieat  eolhfie  can  be  built  onlv  by  llu'  sweat  of  the 
brow  and  tin'  In'art's  blood  of  men  and  women  who  cari'. 
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A Celluloid  World 


I am  immensely  relieved.  China,  I under- 
stand. is  to  receive  the  benefits  o£  Western 
civilization  through  the  medium  of  the  cinema. 
A syndicate  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a new,  concentrated  effort  to 
“put  culture  over”  in  that  belated  land,  and  I 
contemplate  the  possibilities  of  it  with  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Thomas  Meighan  will,  no  doubt,  reveal 
to  the  awakened  minds  of  the  Chinese  the  mys- 
teries of  Western  politics.  Mr.  “Hoot”  Gibson  will 
show  them — unathletic  as  they  are — how  to  shoot 
straight  and  stay  in  the  saddle.  Mr.  Jack  Holt 
will  teach  them  manners.  Mr.  Fairbanks  will 
open  to  them  the  realms  of  romance,  and  Pola 
Negri  will  instruct  the  Chinese  ladies  in  the 
whole  art  of  “ vamping.”  As  one  of  the  speak- 
ers on  Shansi  Day  remarked  some  time  ago, 
“ the  Chinese  are  not  so  stupid  as  they  look,” 
but  henceforth  I can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  even  look  stupid. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a question  that  has 
long  exercised  my  mind;  Why  is  it  that  the 
cinema  is  the  typical  art  of  the  Western 
world?  We  are  constantly  being  assured  by  its 
admirers  and  financial  backers  that  it  is  so. 
College  professors  are  among  the  most  ardent 
of  cinema  “ fans.”  Clergymen  are  allowing  it 
to  supplant  “ the  foolishness  of  preaching.” 
Schoolmasters  prate  of  its  educational  uses. 
Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould  values  it.  And 
now  it  is  to  be  employed  as  a vast  instrument 
of  “ peaceful  penetration.”  What  explains  its 
vogue?  Why  is  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
artistic,  not  to  say  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
twentieth  century? 

To  this  question  I have  given  some  thought, 
the  results  of  which  I shall  venture,  under 
correction,  to  state.  In  the  first  place,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  one  reason  why  we  find  the 
cinema  so  satisfying,  so  expressive  of  the  life 
that  most  of  us  live,  is  that  it  has  length  and 
breadth,  hut  no  thickness.  It  has,  in  a word, 
no  depths,  and  depths  are  disturbing.  Our  day 
is  so  crowded  with  activities  that  we  naturally 
resent  any  attempt  to  fix  our  attention  on  the 
meaning  of  them,  q’he  swift  surface  of  things 
is  more  than  enough  to  occupy  all  the  atten- 
tion that  we  have  to  give.  To  this  taste  for 


superficiality  the  cinema  abundantly  ministers, 
and  the  value  of  such  an  art  to  the  Chinese 
will  be  immediately  evident.  A race  given  to 
reflection,  a silent  race,  a slow-moving  race,  a 
profound  race  is  an  anachronism  in  the  modern 
world.  I said  “ a slow-moving  race,”  and  there 
again  the  cinema  offers  its  “artful  aid.”  It  is 
the  apotheosis  of  motion.  There  is,  as  we  say 
something  doing  all  the  time.  There  are  none 
of  those  painful  pauses,  called  by  the  poet 
“ lucid  intervals,”  so  trying  to  active  spirits 
like  ours  and  so  fataily  familiar  to  the  Chinese. 

In  the  next  place,  it  wili  furnish  a needed 
corrective  to  that  tendency  to  over-subtlety 
which  is  so  marked  a trait  of  the  Oriental 
mind.  It  was  of  this,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Kip- 
ling was  thinking  when  he  observed  that  “ East 
is  East,  and  West  is  West.”  But  the  cinema 
will  change  all  that,  for  it  is  the  least  subtle, 
the  most  obvious  of  arts.  It  “registers”  noth- 
ing but  the  plainest,  most  elementary  emotions. 
The  fantastic  facial  contortions  that  the  “cin- 
emime”  undergoes  when  he  or  she  wishes  to  ex- 
press an  emotional  nuance  are  a proof  of  this. 
The  capacity  to  feel  deeply  or  subtly  is  a 
mere  handicap  in  the  race  for  success.  Let  the 
sluggish  Oriental,  therefore,  learn  not  to  puz- 
zle us  or  retard  himself  with  emotional  obli- 
quities. 

And  finally,  a nation  of  craftsmen  who  see 
no  necessary  connection  between  magnitude 
and  excellence,  who  are  as  likely  to  lavish 
themselves  upon  a teacup  as  a temple,  who 
carve  miraculous  ivories  and  minutely  inlay 
metals  and  devise  marvels  of  lacquer,  will 
learn  the  importance  of  size,  the  omnipotence 
of  exaggeration.  In  those  huge  mouths  and 
eyes  grimacing  or  languishing  at  them  from 
the  screen  they  will  read  one  of  the  master- 
secrets  of  Western  supremacy,  one  of  the  ulti- 
mate canons  of  Western  taste.  And  so.  if  the 
cinema  can  do  all,  or  even  part  of  this  for 
China,  it  will  have  hastened  the  great  day  of 
worldwide  uniformity,  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves. 
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A Message  to  All  Oberlinians 

President  Henry  C.  King 


May  I remind  all  Oberlinians  everywhere 
/loiv  very  significant  the  present  great  cam- 
paign is? 

In  the  first  place,  our  goal — tour  and  a half 
millions — is  a very  large  one,  and  proposes  in 
one  great  movement  to  increase  the  resources  of 
the  College  by  nearly  fifty  percent.  Oberlin 
cannot  afford  to  come  short  in  that  attempt. 
For  there  is  not  a single  fanciful  or  extrava- 
gant item  in  the  list  of  needs,  which  we  are 
seeking  to  meet. 

In  the  second  place,  this  is  the  first  reatly 
national  appeal  that  Oberlin  has  ever  made  in 
the  ninety  years  of  its  history — a national  appeal 
built  directly  upon  a national  and  even  world- 
wide service.  This  is  the  time  of  all  times 
for  the  friends  of  Oberlin  to  rally  strongly  and 
universally  to  her  aid. 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  campaign  is  carried 
through  with  enthusiasm  and  success,  it  is 
quite  certain  incidentally  to  be  the  occasi07i  of 
many  bequests.  One  eastern  college  president 
has  recorded  his  conviction,  in  connection  with 
the  campaign  of  his  own  college,  that  as  much 
money  was  written  into  wills  tor  the  college, 
as  was  raised  in  the  entire  campaign.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  campaign  is,  thus,  not  to  be 
measured  by  immediate  results  alone,  great  as 
we  may  hope  those  may  be. 

Moreover,  In  the  very  process  of  the  cam- 
paign, as  the  experience  of  other  colleges  has 


proved — there  will  be  an  inevitable  closer  and 
larger  knitting  up  everywhere  of  the  tics  that 
bi7ul  Oberlin  men  and  women  to  one  another 
and  to  the  College.  This  in  itself  is  essen- 
tially worth  while,  and  will  become  the  basis 
of  larger  and  steadier  support  in  tbe  years 
to  come.  Oberlin  is  rich  in  the  great  roll  of 
its  former  students.  This  is  vital  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  College.  For  no  college  can 
afford  to  depend  solely  on  a few  large  givers. 
Back  of  the  College  should  stand  a great  demo- 
cratic constituency  of  its  own  children. 

At  the  same  time,  Oberlin  should  not  go 
through  this  great  and  crucial  campaign  with- 
out enlisting  a good  number  of  large  givers, 
who  have  been  won  to  an  intelligent  and  hearty 
support  of  the  College.  Its  national  service  and 
national  constituency  should  ensure  this. 

Its  camjjaign  literature,  too, — “A  History  of 
Honor”:  the  illustrated  pamphlet  “Oberlin”; 

“Oberlin  in  Cleveland”;  “Oberlin  Facts”;  etc., 
has  been  of  so  high  an  order,  as  to  ensure  its 
permanent  value.  This  literature  has  given 
the  grounds  for  a new  understanding,  faith  and 
pride  in  the  college,  and  a great  new  loyalty 
to  it,  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  felt  its  real 
significance,  at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  bo 
seed  for  years  to  come. 

In  a word,  this  campaign  is  one  of  singular 
significance,  a priceless  opportunity  to  be  em- 
braced with  enthusiasm,  with  confidence,  with 
determined  persistence. 


Campaign  Expenses  Underwritten 

(Latest  Bulletin) 

Three  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  residing  in  Cleveland  have 
underwritten  the  entire  expense  of  the  Great  Campaign.  Every  tent  given 
by  the  alumni  and  public  will  now  go  direct  for  build'ngs  or  endowment. 
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Our  Responsibility  to  Oberlin 

The  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  ’72,  Honorary  National  Chairman 

nsoM  Hi.s  AiiMiiios.s  .\i-  ■ 


■'  Our  respon.sil)iliUes  to  OI)erliu  have  roots 
tliat  are  vei-y  deep.  They  rest  upon  our  obli- 
.itations  to  our  Alma  Mater,  to  the  associations, 
tender  and  sweet,  of  those  years  of  our  study 
there:  our  associations  with  our  instructors: 
the  sliapiuK  influence  given  there  to  our  lives. 
These  impressions  come  to  men  in  a deeper 
sense  after  graduation.” 

After  reviewing  the  historical  characteris- 
tics of  OI)erlin — its  insistence  on  eciuality  of 
opportunity  for  all  races  and  both  sexes,  its 
openness  of  mind,  its  deep  religious  spirit  and 
the  practical  aspects  of  that  religion  in  per- 
sonal honesty,  usefulness  and  consecration  as 
opposed  to  hard  and  abstract  Calvinism,  Jlr. 
Burton  concluded: 

"Just  a word  about  this  drive.  It  is  for  us 
to  give  generously  of  our  means  to  the  extent 
of  our  aliility.  Oi)erlin  must  either  go  forward 
or  fail  backward  at  this  time.  The  number  of 


The  Great 

November  has  really  arrived  and  with  it  the 
great  campaign.  Oberlin  men  and  women  the 
country  over  have  joined  liands  for  the  Col- 
lege as  never  before  in  history  and  have  sat 
down  together  in  a family  circle  that  extended 
around  the  United  States  to  talk  over  the  Ing 
prol)lem  that  makes  necessary  the  present  un- 
dertaking. 

'I'he  great  human  machine  which  lias  been  so 
carefully  built  up,  part  by  part,  over  a period 
of  an  entire  year,  until  every  individual  cog 
moved  with  every  other  co,g,  has  sprung  into 
action.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  at 
work  for  Oberlin. 

And  now  that  they  are  really  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  undertaking,  alumni  the  country 
over  are  asking,  “ Can  we  really  raise  the  sum 
of  $4,D00,00o  with  only  1(1,000  of  us  to  do  it?” 

By  way  of  reply  the  men  and  women  who  are 
directing  (he  campaign  at  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Cleveland  cite  numerous  instances  of 
other  colleges  for  which  funds  iiroportiouately 
large  have  been  raised  by  methods  similar  to 
those  being  employed  in  the  Oberlin  campaign. 

They  point  out  that  Smith,  with  10,00(1  grad- 
uates, raised  .f-l.lOO.OOO:  Williams  with  1,000. 


young  men  and  women  seeking  a liberal  edu- 
cation is  increasing  enormously.  More  elab- 
orate educational  facilities  are  necessary.  Ed- 
ucation means  something  very  different  now 
from  what  it  did  fifty  years  ago,  broader  scope, 
greater  variety.  Our  competing  colleges, 
against  which  we  say  nothing,  are  pursuing 
similar  drives.  It  is  up  to  you  and  to  me,  men 
and  women  of  Oberlin,  to  do  our  part  in  this 
time  of  Oberlin’s  drive:  to  do  all  we  can,  not 
only  by  subscribing  ourselves,  but  inducing 
others  to  subscribe.  We  speak  of  the  ‘ sinews 
of  war  ’ as  necessary.  The  ‘ sinews  of  educa- 
tion,' the  means,  are  necessary.  Our  dear 
Alma  Mater,  we  love  it!  Your  present  is 
promising.  May  it  abound  in  hopes  and  pros- 
perity, and  may  we,  one  and  all,  old  and 
young,  within  our  means  and  opportunities, 
give  of  our  substance.” 


Campaign 

raised  .$1,400,000:  Bryn  Mawr  with  less  than 

2.000,  raised  .$2,200,000:  Amherst  with  5,000, 

raised  $3,000,000:  and  Mount  Holyoke  with 

7.000,  raised  $2,600,000. 

To  many  alumni  $285  seems  a large  amount. 

That  this  is  not  too  large  a sum  to  expect 
from  each  Oberlin  man  and  woman  is  indi- 
cated, National  Headquarters  points  out,  by 
the  tact  that  the  alumni  of  other  colleges  and 
universities  have  given  as  large  and  larger  in- 
dividual shares  in  campaigns  lor  their  own  in- 
stitutions. In  the  Mount  Holyoke  campaign 
the  individual  share  was  $305:  in  that  of  Col- 
gate it  was  $333:  of  Wells,  $333:  of  Williams. 
$325:  and  of  Lake  Erie,  $295. 

One  of  the  many  encouraging  phases  of  the 
campaign  is  the  readiness  with  which  alumni 
who  are  not  graduates  are  accepting  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  of  the  effort.  An 
instance  typical  of  the  spirit  being  shown  by 
a majority  of  the  “exes"  is  that  of  the  alumnae 
in  Milan,  Ohio,  of  whom  the  local  chairman 
wrote:  "There  is  not  one  graduate  of  Ober- 

lin ill  our  group.  Nevertheless  we  are  ready, 
and  glad,  to  holfi  make  this  campaign  a suc- 
cess." 
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Oberlin’s  Contribution  to  Cleveland 

The  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  LL.l).,  1923 


Hl.S  .VDIlltK.SS  AT  TIIK  C .Nil  DlN.Ma! 


A Fi:\v  Qio'iATio.N'.s 

I am  asked  to  speak  tonight  about  Oberlin 
in  Cleveland.  Two  courses  are  open  to  me. 
One  would  be  to  take  np  the  four  or  live  min- 
ntes  which  I ought  to  talk  in  naming  over  the 
men  and  women  of  distinction  and  leadership 
and  inspiration  that  have  come  out  of  Oberlin 
into  Cleveland  to  help  make  the  great  spirit  of 
this  great  city.  1 could  do  that.  I have  been 
given  evidence  of  it:  hut  the  other  course  is 
to  take  a somewhat  wider  view.  . . . 

Cleveland  is  a very  young  city.  It  is  a city 
which  is  still  very  rapidly  growing.  It  is  a 
city  which  is  made  np  of  a composite  of  e.\- 
ceedingly  different  elements  and  characteris- 
tics as  to  its  population.  Nobody  yet  knows 
what  the  ultimate  American  is  like  or  is  to 
he  like.  The  ultimate  American  is  really  on 
his  way  to  be  born.  He  is  going  to  be  fash- 
ioned ont  of  elements  of  an  individual,  spirit- 
ual. political  kind  which  none  of  ns  can  fore- 
see. 

And  when  we  realize  what  is  happening  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  present  time,  where 
civilization  has  taken  off  its  gloves  and  col- 
lars and  Cliffs,  and  where  human  nature  is  do- 
ing the  elemental  things  that  primitive  man 
used  to  do,  it  makes  ns  wonder  just  bow  far 
there  has  been  imported  into  our  own  life  here 
the  various  strains,  and  how  far,  when  we 
amalgamate  these  into  the  ultimate  American 
here  in  onr  midst,  we  are  going  to  have  a sav- 
ing, tolerable  civilization. 

1 think  that  very  tew  people  are  disturbed 
nowadays  about  the  progress  of  material 
things.  The  material  world  is  getting  along  very 
well.  We  have  multiplied  the  instruments  of 
human  comfort  and  human  iiroduction,  until 
with  the  proper  moral  background  for  the  hu- 
man race  it  will  make  an  exceiitionally  com- 
fortable life  for  ns  and  our  children. 

But  the  things  which  we  need  to  he  very 
seriously  concerned  about  are  the  individual 
and  moral  qualities  of  the  race,  and  whether 
the  development  of  these  qualities  is  keeping 
pace  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 

In  other  words,  T would  be  perfectly  willing 
not  to  have  anything  invented  for  tlie  next 
fifty  years  if  I could  be  perfectly  certain,  by 
way  of  compensation,  that  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  race  would  be  advanced  in  the  same 


proportion  that  invention  has  lieen  advanced 
in  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  condition  of  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands  has  been  enormously  improved  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years.  Tliere  are  still  some 
very  .serious  things  to  be  done  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  work  with  their 
hands,  and  the  most  serious  of  them  pi'obably 
is  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  involuntary  un- 
employment, seasonal  uneiniiloyment.  But  foi' 
the  most  iiart  the  man  who  works  with  liis 
hands  has  been  pretty  well  taken  care  of.  I'eo- 
l)le  who  work  with  their  heads,  however,  have 
not  been  so  well  taken  care  of — tbe  middle 
class,  to  which  we  all  belong,  the  people  who 
are  neither  very  rich  nor  very  poor,  wlio  live 
on  salaries  or  on  comparatively  small  incomes, 
who  do  work  which  is  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  hut  is  the  work  of  thought  and  reflection, 
we  people  who  have  no  noisy  and  vehement 
way  of  attracting  attention  to  the  things  we 
do,  and  yet  who  are  making  a very  serious 
contribution  to  the  civilization  of  the  day  in 
which  we  live. 

Democracy  tends  to  reduce  all  men  to  the 
same  level.  It  is  lacking  in  capacity,  as  yet. 
for  the  develoiiment  of  leaders.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  safest  form  for  human  institutions 
to  take.  It  avoids  the  excesses  and  the  disap- 
pointments and  injustices  of  the  class;  but 
unless  we  find  some  way  to  engender  leader- 
ship in  democracy,  the  experiment  will  not  be 
.so  promising  as  we  have  heretofore  supposed. 

The  one  hope,  as  I see  it,  for  democratic  in- 
stitutions, is  a thoughtful  people.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  popular  government,  then  we 
must  have  wise,  well-trained  peoiile,  and  iiy 
that  I do  not  mean  merel.v  people  who  know  a 
lot.  Knowledge  of  facts  is  not  going  to  redeem 
or  save  the  civilization  of  which  we  are  a part. 
We  need  the  vision  which  comes  with  acquir- 
ing knowledge  under  moral  influences  which 
cooordinate  the  knowledge  we  acquire  with 
the  duty  wc  owe  to  spread  tliat  knowledge  and 
to  use  it  for  tlie  interest  of  the  state  and  the 
society  of  which  we  are  a part.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible for  ns  to  get  that  excejit  in  a college. 

So  it  is  now  with  Oberlin  in  Cleveland.  Wc 
have  educational  institutions  around  us  which 
were  hardly  adequate  for  us  when  Cleveland 
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was  a city  of  300,000.  However,  Cleveland  has 
grown  to  be  a city  of  a million;  and  by  the 
very  rapid  processes  of  multiplication  and  addi- 
tion which  are  going  on  now,  in  a very  short 
time  Cleveland  will  he  a city  of  two  or  three 
million  people. 

The  educational  institutions  like  Oberlin.  of 
which  Oberlin  is  a very  excellent  and  high 
type,  must  be  increased.  We  cannot  contem- 
plate tbe  continued  growth  of  a city  like 
Cleveland  without  at  the  same  time  seeing  fliat 
there  ought  to  be  an  expansion  of  tbe  very 
highest  type  of  educational  opportunity  which 
can  be  afforded  to  the  youth  who  are  to  make 
up  the  civilization  of  this  city,  who  are  to 
form  the  spirit  of  its  crowd,  to  be  the  leaders 
of  its  life  movements,  the  controllers  of  its 
fidelity,  the  moulders  of  its  destiny.  They  must 
come  out  of  the  doors  of  Oberlin  and  the  col- 
legiate groups  which  are  more  or  less  about  it 
today,  and  I am  particularly  happy  to  say  that, 
in  my  judgment,  Oberlin  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these. 

From  the  hour  of  its  founding  until  now, 
through  all  the  disturbances  which  character- 
ized the  building  of  America,  when  our  coun- 
try was  divided,  and  when  our  division  seemed 
almost  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  country, 
Oberlin  stood  firm  with  her  feet  on  the  ground, 
her  head  to  the  light. 

There  is  no  college  in  America  which  has  a 
more  inspiring  or  more  noble  set  of  traditions. 
There  is  no  college  in  America  to  which  all  of 
us  would  be  more  willing  to  have  our  sons  and 
daughters  go  than  to  Oberlin. 

So,  if  I may  summarize  Oberlin  in  Cleve- 
land, so  far  as  I see  it,  it  is  the  request,  the 
prayer  that  this  campaign  for  increasing  and 
preserving  the  usefulness  of  Oberlin  as  a 
source  of  continued  inspiration  to  the  life  of 
fhis  great,  growing  city,  which  will  need  it  more 
and  more  as  time  goes  on,  may  succeed;  and 
that  when  the  2,000,000  people  have  come  into 
Cleveland  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
that  time  will  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
by  sons  and  daughters  of  Oberlin,  and  then  be 
welcomed  into  Oberlin  College  itself. 


285  GRAPE  JUICE 

To  earn  her  quota  an  alumna  of  the  Con- 
servatory has  made  and  is  selling  Concord 
grape  juice.  Although  guaranteed  better  than 
any  commercial  grape  juice  this  sells  for  just 
half  the  store  prices;  two-quart  jars  75c,  quart 
jars  lOc.  Order  through  Alumni  otiice. 


PROFESSOR  FINNEY  GIVES  HIS  COAT 

Copy  of  a portion  of  a letter  written  from 
Oberlin  to  Minden,  La.,  by  James  H.  Fairchild 
to  Mary  F.  Kellogg,  dated  Feb.  11,  1840, 

written  on  various  later  evenings  and  mailed 
Feb.  22',  1840. 

Professor  Finney  is  a man  of  uncommon 
self  devotion.  His  labors  this  winter  have 
been  very  severe.  He  has  preached  with  the 
most  overwhelming  power,  frequently  two 
hours  at  a time.  You  recollect  how  feeble  he 
used  to  be.  The  least  over  exertion  would  lay 
him  by  for  days.  During  the  past  week  he 
has  preached  twice  a day  and  seems  every  day 
to  gather  new  strength  and  fresh  energy.  If 
any  man,  besides  Paul,  was  ever  caught  up  to 
the  third  heaven  to  hear  unspeakable  words, 
it  must  have  been  Mr.  F.  Pardon  my  enthu- 
siasm, I wish  you  could  have  heard  the  prayer 
he  made  in  our  faculty  meeting  one  night  this 
Aveek.  Let  me  give  you  a sketch. 

He  was  fatigued  with  the  labors  of  the  day 
and  spoke  very  gently  in  a simple  hearted 
manner  as  a child  would  talk  with  its  father. 
He  commenced  by  making  a consecration  of 
himself  and  his  family  to  God  and  then  says 
“Lord,  thou  hast  lent  a tew  things  to  thy 
servants  to  use — I do  not  call  them  mine  and 
if  thou  hast  need  of  them  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, I will  not  keep  them  a day.  I can  do 
better  without  them.  There  are  poor  students 
here  who  are  trying  to  get  an  education  to 
labor  in  thy  cause,  and  now.  Lord  I have  just 
given  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  sofa  in 
the  parlor  and  the  chairs,  shall  they  have  the 
carpets  too?  We  can  do  very  Avell  without 
these,  and  is  there  anything  else  of  tvhich 
thou  hast  need?  There  is  the  cloak  that  thy 
servant  wears,  Lord,  thou  knowest  1 have  al- 
ways been  ashamed  of  it,  I have  carried  it  to 
meeting  and  brought  it  back  under  my  arm 
many  a time  because  it  was  too  good  for  me. 
Thou  knowest  Lord,  I got  it  to  wear  in  New 
York  and  my  wife  and  friends  tell  me  it  is 
just  what  I need,  but.  Lord,  what  can  I do 
with  it?”  In  this  style  he  went  on  to  mention 
all  his  property.  The  next  day  his  fine  cloak 
and  splendid  wrapper  and  his  wife's  gold 
watch  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  Education 
Board.  He  does  not  seem  fanatical  but  per- 
fectly rational  and  simple  hearted. 


Born,  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Otto  Koppius,  a 
daughter,  Martha  Townsend,  October  16,  1923. 
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Prospects  for  Oberlin  in  Shansi 

Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  ’07 


The  new  year  has  opened  with  the  same 
eonditions  of  crowded  living  anarters  and  dis- 
appointed applicants  as  before.  Enrolment 
figures  to  date  (September  15)  are  as  follows: 

Girls  Hoys 


Junior 

College  (2  years) 

35 

Senior 

High  School  (2  years) 

43 

Junior 

High  School  (3  years) 

80 

Higher 

Primary  (2  years) 

41 

Lower 

Primary  (4  years) 

19 

14 

Kindergarten  (1  year) 

7 

10 

26 

223 

Total— 219 

Students  who  have  been  excused  on  account 
of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  reasons,  and 
probable  increases  in  the  primary  school  will 
bring  the  enrolment  tor  the  year  close  to  270. 
The  range  of  students  is  about  the  same  as 
before,  except  that  there  are  more  from  south- 
eastern Shansi  and  one  or  two  students  come 
from  points  farther  away  in  Chihli  and  Shensi 
than  in  previous  years. 

G.  R.  Hkmixow.w  Give.s  Dohmitoiiy 

In  spite  of  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  old 
dormitories,  the  atmosphere  is  cheerful,  tor 
work  on  the  new,  modern  dormitory  given  hy 
George  R.  Hemingway  of  Oak  Park,  in  honor 
of  his  mother  is  to  start  this  fall  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  having  the  building  ready  for  the 
opening  of  school  next  fall.  This  new  dormi- 
tory will  provide  for  about  half  of  our  present 
roomers,  and  start  a new  era  in  dormitory  life. 

F.VCL’LTY  ClI.VXtlE.S 

In  looking  forward  to  the  year’s  work,  the 
most  impressive  feature  is  the  changes  in  the 
faculty.  The  most  serious  break  in  the  ranks 
is  that  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Frank  War- 
ner in  Oberlin  last  June.  His  knowledge  of 
the  work  and  loyalty  to  all  engaged  in  it  will 
not  be  easily  replaced,  even  with  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  work  he  might 
have  done  goes  undone.  Mr.  P.  Y.  Ch’eng,  who 
has  been  with  us  eight  years  as  a teacher 
and  as  dean,  after  having  previously  grad- 
uated from  our  high  school  and  North  China 
Union  College,  goes  this  year  to  Peking  Uni- 
versity for  further  study,  and  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  have  been  made  grants  tor 
the  same  purpose,  one  going  to  the  Southeast- 
ern University  in  Nanking,  and  the  other  to 
Shantung  Christian  University  in  Tsinanfu. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  school  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  return  of  five  alumni  as 
teachers  or  administrators,  and  notably  by  the 
coming  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Wu,  formerly  a member 
of  the  staff  of  Shantung  Christian  University, 
to  head  up  the  science  work.  R.  T.  Moyer,  '21, 
the  first  of  the  student  representatives  to  come 
on  the  two-year  basis,  who  has  rendered  loyal 
and  efficient  service  through  his  term,  has  re- 
turned to  America,  and  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  S.  E.  Wilson,  ’23.  F.  S.  Hutchins  re- 
mains for  his  second  year  as  the  head  of  the 
English  work,  and  this  year  teaches  two  other 
subjects  in  English  as  a part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  college  work  in  English  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  to  which  the  students  have  to 
look  forward.  Mr.  C.  Wang,  a graduate  of  the 
Peking  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  of  which  C.  H.  Fei,  ’06,  is  director, 
has  come  to  inaugurate  the  elective  courses  in 
business.  A relatively  small  number  of 
courses  is  being  offered  this  year,  but  the 
number  will  he  increased  until  three  years’ 
electives  are  offered. 

R.M.SING  the  S’i'ANnARD.S 
The  efforts  of  the  school  for  the  next  two 
years  will  be  largely  concentrated  on  the 
problem  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  science 
work.  The  problem  heretofore  has  been  to 
secure  both  teaching  and  equipment  of  the 
right  grade.  Now  that  the  teacher  has  been 
secured,  the  school  will  have  to  do  its  best  to 
provide  the  necessary  equipment.  For  this 
reason,  the  physics  courses  are  suspended  for 
this  year,  and  so  far  as  funds  for  equipment 
are  available,  they  will  be  used  on  chemistry 
and  general  science  equipment,  hoping  that 
these  branches  can  be  put  on  a proper  basis 
this  year,  and  the  physics  equipment  can  be 
handled  on  the  next  year’s  budget.  At  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  build  up  the  basal  work 
in  the  Chinese  language,  and  the  new  teachers 
added  this  year  in  this  department  make  this 
possible.  A larger  provision  for  the  athletic 
life  of  the  students  needs  to  be  made  if  we  are 
to  live  up  to  Oberlin  ideals,  and  with  four 
memhers  of  the  facility  including  this  as  a 
part  of  their  weekly  work,  the  year  should  see 
worthwhile  results.  Dr,  C.  H.  Yun,  our  school 
physician,  has  accepted  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  have  charge  of  the  whole  physical  side 
of  the  student  life,  including  hygiene  and  phys- 
ical training  in  addition  to  his  routine  work. 
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Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  ’03 

Chairman  for  Men,  Cuyahoga  and  l>ake  Counties,  Ohio 


As  a cat  looks  at  a king,  I,  a first-year  Acad- 
emy student  in  1902,  looked  at  the  monarchs 
of  the  class  of  '03.  My  memory  hrings  them 
hack  one  by  one,  and  I see  them  drifting  down 
the  street  between  rooming  houses,  classes,  and 
Iioarding  places.  .Although  ail  of  these  august 
seniors  had,  I suppose,  the  same  incentive  of 
mental  or  physical  hunger  to  urge  them  from 
one  place  to  another,  only  one  man  left  the  im- 
pression with  me  tliat  he 
was  really  going  some- 
wiiere.  I can  see  him  yet, 
head  a little  forward, 
thought  concentrated  on 
the  thing  next  to  Ite  done, 
marching  relentlessly  for- 
ward along  the  straight 
line,  which  is  the  short- 
est distance  between  two 
points.  At  that  time  even 
.a  first-year  'Cad  could  have 
told  yon  that  Cleaveland 
R.  Cross  was  no  drifter, 

Init  that  starting  from- 
point  A where  he  then 
was  he  would  successively 
pass  over  points  B,  C,  D, 
etc.,  on  the  direct  line  to 
point  X,  the  terminus  ad 
f/Hcm  of  his  progress.  Let 
ns  survey  this  line  A-X. 

The  proper  selection  of  parents  being  one  of 
the  prime  factors  of  success,  Mr.  Cross  very 
wisely  chose  for  his  father  the  Rev.  Roselle 
T.  Cross,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Pre- 
liaratory  department  at  Oherlin.  an  honore.l 
alumnus  of  the  class  of  1867.  After  prepar-ti- 
tion  at  public  schools,  in  Denver,  Minne.apolis, 
and  York,  Neh.,  “Cleave”  wisely  chose  Oherlin 
for  his  Alma  Mater.  Here  he  marched  through 
the  cnrricnlnin  (no,  the  figure  is  not  mixed) 
and  in  addition  was  a member  of  Phi  Kappa 
Pi,  associate  editor  of  the  /’rrimr.  memljer  of 
varsity  debating  teams  for  two  years  and  [)resi- 
dent  of  his  class  in  the  junior  yetir.  Athletics 
not  being  on  tlie  straight  line,  he  put  his  siiare 
time  on  tennis,  the  only  intercollegiate  game 
which  is  w'ortli  anything  after  grudnation. 

Graduate  courses  in  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  Law  at  Western  Uo- 
serve  were  finished  on  schedule  time  with 


teaching  at  University  School  as  a necessary  h 
corollary,  and  Mr.  Cross  received  his  LL.B.  ■' 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1907.  He  is  i 
now  a member  of  the  firm,  Wilkin,  Cross  & '■ 

Daonst,  and  one  of  the  highly  respected  law- 
yers of  Cleveland.  I, 

But  wait,  this  is  not  point  X and  we  have 
ski])i)ed  iioints  D,  H and  Q.  There  is  nothing  I 
narrow  about  this  direct  line,  which  traverses 

many  important  interests,  | 

civic  and  benevolent,  edn-  || 

cational,  commercial,  po- 
litical and  domestic.  If  f 

the  following  summary  of  : 

these  reads  like  a cata- 
logne,  it  is  because  space  | 
lacks  to  enlarge  upon  the 
more  human  problems  in-  |;; 

volved  in  each  of  them.  [i| 

In  fact  the  cinestion  arises  V 
how  Mr.  Cross  finds  time  ! 
to  attend  to  all  these  serv-  , i 
ices  in  a day  of  only  twen-  ■ [ 
ty-fonr  hours.  j 

In  the  field  of  civic 
service  Mr.  Cross  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Municipal  Re- 
search Bureau  and  a mem-  i 

her  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Citizens  League.  He  )' 

is  president  of  the  Lake-  r 

wood  Hospital  and  Lakewood  Dispensary,  a I, 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Community  Fund  ||i 

Council,  a member  of  the  Executive  Budget  j]: 

Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federa- 
tion,  and  has  been  for  three  years  chairman  of  ,|,' 
the  Hospital  Budget  Committee  of  the  M’el- 
fare  Federation,  ' f 

As  member  of  the  Lakewood  Board  of  Edn-  “j 

cation  and  chairman  of  its  Financial  Commit-  | 
tee.  Mr.  Cross  has  contributed  his  wise  advice 
to  the  problems  of  one  of  the  most  rapitUy 
growing  school  districts  in  Ohio, 

In  the  hnsines  world  Mr.  Cross  has  been  . 
prominent  as  pi’Csident  of  the  Colonial  .Saving.s  j 
& Loan  Co..  ])residenl  of  the  County  League  ol  a 

.Savings  & Loan  Companies,  and  as  a memher  j| 

of  the  State  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  j| 
I.eagne  of  .Savings  & Loan  Companies. 

in  the  political  world  of  Cleveland  .Mr.  truss 
(Continued  on  page  lit 
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Cliffe  Johnson  Merriam 

Chairman  for  Women  in  Cleveland 


Cliffe  Johnson  Merriiim  conies  of  Quaker 
ancestry.  The  women  of  her  family  used  1o 
speak  in  Friends'  meeting  in  those  days  when 
most  members  of  their  sex  scarcely  dared  to 
venture  an  opinion  from  their  place  by  the 
fireside. 

The  Quakers  always  stood  for  the  advance- 
ment of  women’s  interests.  Perhaps,  then. 
Cliffe  Merriam's  unceasing  labor  in  behalf  of 
women  and  girls  in  Cleve- 
land is  traceable  to  this 
heritage. 

Anyone  who  knows  Mrs. 

Walter  H.  Merriam  wiU 
agree  that  she  has  inter- 
ests that  would  occupy  the 
time  of  any  two  women 
who  might  take  her  place. 

And  that  is  a place  in 
civic  affairs,  social  better- 
ment and  all  forward-look- 
ing activities  in  her  home 
city. 

Although  she  lives  in 
Cleveland  and  is  identi- 
fied with  it  not  only  be- 
cause of  her  own  interests 
but  through  those  of  her 
husband,  the  late  Dr.  Wal- 
ter H.  Merriam,  one  of  the 
city’s  most  beloved  physi- 
cians, Mrs.  Merriam  always  has  kept  a home 
in  Oberlin. 

The  connection  of  her  family  with  Oberlin 
began  in  those  early  days  when  her  great 
grandfather  and  great  grandmother,  David  and 
Rebecca  Updegraff,  who  were  heartily  in  ac- 
cord with  the  anti-slavery  movement,  used  to 
drive  there  in  their  carriage.  In  those  days 
even  social  tea  drinking  was  not  countenanced 
in  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Merriam’s  grandfather  on  her  father’s 
side  was  a merchant  in  Oberlin.  Her  father’s 
family  were  always  residents  of  Lorain  county, 
both  in  Elyria  and  in  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Merriam’s  mother  came  to  Oberlin  in 
1859,  when  it  was  the  only  co  educational  col- 
lege, and  received  her  degree  in  1865.  Mrs. 
Merriam’s  father,  Albert  Johnson,  studied  at 
Oberlin  until  his  senior  year,  when  he  left  to 
help  organize  the  first  bank  of  the  town.  He 


was  a trustee  of  the  college  for  a period  of 
years. 

Mrs.  Merriam  received  all  her  college  training 
at  Oberlin  but  in  addition  to  this  she  took  up 
elsewhere  a line  of  study  which  was  to  shape 
all  her  future  life.  She  became  the  assistant 
to  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Cleveland 
and  while  studying  under  him  she  met  Walter 
II.  Merriam.  Later  Mrs.  Merriam,  then  Cliffe 
Johnson,  continued  her 
work  at  the  Physicians’ 
a n d Surgeons’  Medical 
School,  completing  a full 
four  years’  course — rare, 
indeed,  in  those  days — 
while  Dr.  Merriam  took 
a course  in  the  medical 
school  of  Western  Reserve 
University.  Mrs.  Merriam 
also  took  post-graduate 
work  in  medicine  in  New 
York  City. 

Although  she  did  not 
practice  medicine,  Mrs. 
Merriam’s  training  gave 
her  an  understanding  of 
her  husband’s  work,  which 
was  all  of  a part  with  that 
fine  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship which  has  made 
her  life  since  his  death  a 
sort  of  dedication.  Her  training  also  has  given 
her  knowledge  which  has  been  invaluable  to 
her  in  her  subsequent  activities  in  welfare  or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs.  Merriam’s  ability  to  handle  finances,  a 
heritage  from  both  sides  of  the  family  (for 
her  father  often  said  of  his  wife  that  she  was 
saving  two  dollars  while  he  was  earning  one) 
could  not  long  be  concealed  from  her  friends. 

After  Dr.  Merriam’s  death  she  was  asked 
to  become  treasurer  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  of  Cleveland.  She  has 
been  an  officer  of  the  Association  tor  eight 
years,  becoming  vice-president  and  then  presi- 
dent, an  office  which  she  has  held  since  1920. 
At  the  present  time  she  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
Women’s  Protective  Association  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Phillis  Wheatley  Association  for 
colored  women  and  girls. 

Because  of  her  interest  in  medicine,  as  well 
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as  social  wi'H'are.  Mrs.  Merriam  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Huron 
Road  Hospital,  of  the  Women’s  Hospital,  and 
of  the  Visitin.?  Nurses’  Association,  She  also 
is  identified  with  the  activities  of  the  Women’s 
City  Clul)  and  the  Business  Women’s  Club,  and 
yet  finds  time  for  any  other  worthy  cause  that 
is  brought  to  her  attention. 

Because  of  her  long  and  intimate  identifi- 
cation with  Oberlin  It  was  natural  that  she 
should  be  asked  to  take  the  chairmanship  of 
women  for  Cleveland  in  the  Endowment  and 
Building  Fund  campaign,  and  it  is  to  this  un- 
dertaking that  she  now  is  devoting  the  greater 
part  of  her  time, 

CLEVELAND  R,  CROSS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
is  a factor,  having  been  for  some  time  a mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Executive  Committee  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  and  alternate  delegate  to  the 
last  national  Republican  convention. 

The  custom  of  appointing  Mr,  Cross  a mem- 
ber of  the  governing  board  has  been  followed 
by  the  Lakewood  Congregational  church,  of 
which  he  is  a trustee,  and  the  Westwood  Coun- 
try Club,  and  the  Clifton  Club,  of  both  of  which 
he  is  a director.  Mr.  Cross  is  also  a member 
of  the  Union  Club,  the  University  Clul),  and  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Olterlin  Col- 
lege, 

Meanwhile  Mr,  Cross  has  recently  l)uilt  an 
attractive  home  in  Lakewood,  presided  over  by 
Ruth  Savage  Cross,  ’05,  and  enlivened  by  Rob- 
ert (age  nine),  and  Caroline  (age  five). 

All  these  interests  lie  along  the  line  A-X, 
But  where  is  X?  Perhaps  Cleaveland  R,  Cross 
has  arrived  there.  But  if  so,  there  are  still  Y 
and  Z beyond.  Where  and  what  are  these 
points?  lake  all  wise  prophets  I know’,  l)iit 
just  now  I am  not  saying.  Nevertheless,  in 
another  ten  years  I hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  remarking,  ’’  I told  you  so,” 


The  acute  housing  shortage  at  Williains- 
town  which  lias  made  living  conditions  very 
dilficult  for  new  professors  has  been  relieved 
l)y  the  college,  which  built  half  a dozen  new 
houses  for  its  faculty  memliers.  The  rental  on 
tliese  is  very  reasonable  and  the  iilan  would 
lie  welcomed  liy  new'  professors  tit  any  college, 
since  the  housing  situation  is  laid  in  iiracti- 
cally  every  college  town. 


Oberlin’s  Leadership 

A Letter  from  Wm,  Allen  White 

” Some  way,  I like  a small  college,  I 
think  I know  it — this  small  unit  of 
higher  education,  where  the  fine  famil- 
iar friendship  between  student  and  stu- 
dent, lietw'een  student  and  faculty,  lie- 
tween  the  college  and  the  decent  environ- 
ing tow'ii  Iniilds  something  strong  and 
tieantifnl  in  the  heart  of  youth,  some- 
thing that  is  an  education  in  its  very 
self.  I have  known  these  small  colleges 
of  America  all  my  life  and  I know  that 
01)erlin  College  is  the  ideal  to  which 
they  all  took  in  happy  emulation.  Ober- 
lin means  as  distinctly  leadership  in  its 
class  as  Harvard  means  leadership  in  its 
class  or  Wisconsin  means  leadership  in 
its  class,  each  a college  of  its  own  kind. 
And  Oberlin’s  class  is  first-class;  it  is  a 
good  kind  of  college.  In  results  Olterlin 
low’crs  a flag  to  no  other  school;  if  l)y 
results  one  counts  the  character  of  its 
graduates,  their  service  to  humanity  and 
their  obvious  joy  in  living  abundant 
lives, 

‘‘(Signed)  Wii.Li.tit  Ai.i.k.x  Wnm:," 
The  Emporia  (liizcftc. 

Emporia,  Kansas, 


The  Child  and  America’s  Future.  By  .Jay  S. 
Stow’ell,  ’Of).  Published  jointly  by  Council  of 
Women  for  Horae  Missions  and  Missionary 
Education  Movement  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  New’  York,  11)23. 

Where  other  w’riters  in  the  field  of  child  wel- 
fare have  made  intensive  studies  of  some  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Stowell  has 
considered  in  relation  to  each  other  all  of  the 
main  problems.  His  little  book  contains  chap- 
ters on  child  hygiene,  recreation  and  children 
in  industry,  public  school  education,  and  re- 
li,gions  education.  In  each  case  he  summarizes 
the  iichievements  and  the  failures  of  existing 
agencies;  but  the  emphasis  (hroughont  is  on 
the  vital  relation  between  child  welfare  and 
national  greatness,  and  upon  the  responsibility 
of  orgiiuized  Christianity, 

The  initial  edition  of  30,1)00  copies  was  im- 
mediately exhansted  and  15,000  more  copies 
were  printed. 
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Herbert  A.  Wilder,  Benefactor 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Wilder,  the  famous  “anony- 
mous Boston  donor"  of  tlu'  Men’s  Building, 
died  in  Boston  on  Friday  night,  October  12. 

In  1.901  Mr,  Wilder  gave  .fSO.OflO  to  the  col- 
lege, and  in  1909  pledged  .$200,000  towards  a 
new  half  million.  Of  this  amount  $160,000 
went  to  the  building  of  the  .Men’s  Building  and 
$■10,000  to  the  general  salary  fund.  'I’liese  gifts 
came  at  a crucial  period  in  the  i)hysical  devel- 
opment of  Oherlin  College  and  meant  far  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  gift  itself  would  indi- 
cate in  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  men 
on  the  campus.  M’ith  his  later  gifts  Mr.  Wil- 
der’s donations  totaled  $360,000. 

Mr.  M’ilder  was  a distinguished  layman  of 
the  Congregational  church,  for  many  years  be- 
ing a corporate  member  or  the  American 
Board. 

The  name  of  this  benefactor,  now  for  the 
first  time  known,  will,  we  trust,  never  he  for- 
gotten among  the  men  and  women  of  a .grate- 
ful college. 


The  Hemingway  Dormitory  for 
Shansi 

As  a memorial  to  his  mother.  Mr.  George  R. 
Hemingway  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  has  given  $10,000 
for  the  building  and  equipment  of  a men’s  dor- 
mitory for  the  Oherlin  .Shansi  Memorial 
Schools  in  'faiku,  Shansi,  China.  'I'he  build- 
ing is  to  he  known  as  the  “Adelaide  Edmonds 
Hemingway  Memorial."  Construction  work 
has  already  begun,  to  assure  having  the  dor- 
mitory ready  for  use  ne.\t  fall.  In  his  recent 
address  before  the  combined  Y.  M.  and  Y.  IV. 
C.  A.  at  Oherlin  College,  Raymond  Moyer,  just 
returned  from  two  years’  service  at  .Shansi, 
said  that  this  dormitory  filled  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Oherlin  Memorial  Schools,  and 
that  it  would  do  more  to  insure  the  increasing 
success  of  our  work  there  than  could  any  other 
one  factor.  Olierlin  in  Ohio  rejoices  with  Oher- 
liu  in  Shansi  over  this  fine  gift. 


The  Galpin  Athletic  Field 

.Mr.  William  A.  Galpin  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on 
Commencement  day,  1923,  gave  to  Oherlin  Col- 
lege $l.''i,00fl  tor  the  grounds  and  development 
of  the  women’s  athletic  field  on  the  north  side 
of  West  Lorain  Street.  This  generous  and  vi- 
tally needed  gift  was  not  made  public  until 
recently. 

Mr.  Galjiin,  formerly  a resident  of  Cleveland, 
has  long  been  familiar  with  the  financial  sit- 
uation of  Oherlin  College  and  the  careful  ad- 
ministration of  funds  here.  Father  of  Helen 
L.  Galpin,  ’02,  now  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Laniy,  Mr. 
Galpin  has  also  been  interested  for  many  years 
in  the  women’s  life  at  Oherlin  College.  The 
gift  is  a memorial  to  Mr.  Galpin’s  former  wife, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Burns  Galpin. 

'I’he  gift  of  Mr.  Galpin  not  only  pays  for  the 
seven-acre  field,  with  grading  and  improve- 
ments, hut  makes  possible  by  the  freeing  of 
other  funds  the  building  of  a women’s  athletic 
club  house.  'Che  new  building  will  be  approx- 
imately 40  by  60  feet,  constructed  of  hollow 
tile  and  finished  with  stucco.  The  building  will 
contain  approximately  200  lockers  and  1.5 
shower  rooms,  sufficient  tor  the  present  for 
those  girls  who  are  at  any  one  time  using  the 
field. 

Every  Oherlin  alumnus  who  realizes  the  dis- 
tinguished work  of  the  women’s  physical  edu- 
cation department  in  spite  of  great  handi- 
ca))s  will  join  with  the  college  in  expressing 
appreciation  for  this  generous  gift. 


THE  ALUMNI  FUND  OF  DAR'I'.MOUTH 
COLLEGE 

Records  show  that  three  classes  supported 
the  fund  with  100  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
living  members.  These  classes  are  ’64  with 
100  per  cent,  ’ll  with  101  per  cent,  and  1900 
with  134  per  cent.  In  the  size  of  the  con- 
tributions the  class  of  ’79  leads  with  771  per 
cent  of  their  (luota. 


To  tlio  class  of  1923  apologies  are  due  for  a 
delay  of  nearly  two  weeks  in  the  delivery  of 
their  Octolter  .-Uumni  Magazines.  ’I'he  class 
list  was  held  out  for  special  use  during  the 
summer  and  through  a clerical  error  was  not 
included  in  the  original  mailing  list  for  Oc- 
tober. Later  numbers  will  be  mailed  on  time, 
—usually  about  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Deliv- 
ery of  second-class  matter  is  sometimes  slow, 
but  magazines  should  reach  all  subscribers  in 
the  .States  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
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Upon  the  resignation  of  Professor  E.  S. 
Jones,  Miss  I.  V.  Barnes  has  taken  complete 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments.  The 
following  facts  concerning  the  work  clone  by 
the  Bureau  during  the  past  year  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  alumni.  They  are  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  editor: 

Two  hundred  thirty-seven  graduates  made 
use  of  the  Bureau,  either  in  having  copies  of 
their  credentiais  sent  out  or  in  having  new 
statements  filed. 

Two  hundred  thirty-two  seniors  completed 
registration  with  the  Bureau,  every  member  of 
the  class  of  1923  who  graduated  in  June  or  at 
the  close  of  Summer  School. 

Including  only  interviews  of  five  minutes  or 
more  in  length,  the  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Secretary  had  971  conferences  with  members 
of  the  senior  class  and  83  conferences  with  re- 
cent graduates. 

Since  January  15  we  have  sent  to  employers 
and  agencies  1415  sets  of  credentials  for  sen- 
iors and  alumni. 

Forty-one  employers,  including  school  ad- 
ministrators, social  workers,  and  business  and 
industrial  executives,  visited  the  Bureau  per- 
sonally in  order  to  interview  candidates.  In  a 
number  of  cases  we  arranged  interviews  with 
as  many  as  25  seniors. 

From  September  1,  1922,  until  September  1, 
1923,  715  positions  were  referred  to  the  Bureau. 
The  teaching  positions  totaled  541;  the  non- 
teaching positions  174. 

We  have  tried  to  measure  as  definitely  as 
possible  the  contribution  in  service  given  to 
the  class  of  1923  and  to  recent  graduates  in  se- 
curing positions.  Openings  were  referred  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  seniors  who  sought  the  aid 
of  the  Bureau.  The  number  of  positions  re- 
ferred to  a single  candidate  was  from  1 to  9. 
We  are  certain  of  having  placed,  exclusively 
through  the  services  of  the  Bureau,  25  men 
and  40  women  from  the  class  of  1923,  and  17 
recent  graduates.  In  terms  of  a fee  of  5%  of 
the  total  salaries,  such  as  is  charged  by  teach- 
ers’ agencies  and  other  cmpolyment  bureaus, 
the  College  has  saved  for  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1923  at  least  $4,300;  for  recent  grad- 
uates, at  least  |1,415.  In  addition,  there  were 
many  who  secured  openings  partly  through 
our  aid;  probably  as  many  as  50  others  were 


not  placed  until  credentials  were  sent  from  the 
Bureau. 

IVANORE  V.  Barnes, 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Bureau  of  Appointments 

October  12,  1923. 


PARISIAN  ORGANS  AND  ORGANISTS 
“In  the  Organ  Lofts  of  Paris”  by  Frederic  B 
Stiven,  C.  ’07.  The  Stratford  Co.,  Boston. 

Fi-ederic  B.  Stiven,  formerly  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  faculty,  now  Director  of  the 
School  of  Music,  University  of  Illinois,  has 
written  a book  entitled,  “In  the  Organ  Lofts 
of  Paris,”  published  by  The  Stratford  Com- 
pany, Boston.  This  book  is  the  outcome  of 
the  recent  period  spent  by  Mr.  Stiven  as  an 
organ  student  in  Paris,  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  organs  in  nine  of  the  churches  of  that 
city  which  are  especially  noted  for  their 
organs  and  musical  services,  together  with 
personal  impressions  of  Widor,  Vierne,  Bonnet, 
Gigout,  and  other  organists  and  composers  of 
world-wide  celebrity.  The  account  is  given  in 
an  informal,  epistolary,  and  very  pleasant  style 
in  which  the  romance  of  the  music  student  is 
suggested  in  light  but  significant  touches,  and 
it  will  prove  very  enticing  to  those  who  may 
be  planning  a course  of  study  in  what  has  be- 
come the  world’s  capital  of  the  domain  of 
organ  music.  Incidentally,  and  no  doubt  un- 
consciously, the  author  illustrates  what  we 
have  also  learned  from  other  sources,  that  a 
little  American  assurance,  combined  with 
courtesy  and  consideration,  will  often  gain  en- 
trance to  sacred  places  commonly  closed  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  profane. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


A SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

The  Red  Man  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  E.  E. 

Lindquist.  G.  H.  Doran  Company,  N.  Y. 

As  a result  of  the  American  Indian  Survey 
launched  in  September,  1919,  as  part  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement,  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
E.  Lindquist,  T.  ’12,  has  written  a book  cover- 
ing a complete  survey  of  American  Indian  life 
today.  Well  illustrated  with  maps  and  pic- 
tures and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a general 
study  (Part  I),  followed  by  a detailed  regional 
survey  (Part  II),  the  book  forms  an  invaluable 
handbook  for  understanding  the  status  of  the 
American  Indian.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
game  for  anyone  to  make  a menial  summary 
of  his  entire  store  of  knowledge  about  the 
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Iiulian  and  follow  it  immediately  by  reading 
this  volume.  The  ignorance  of  the  average 
American  would  thus  become  obvious.  An  in- 
teresting study  this  of  the  310,000  Indians  now 
.scattered  throughout  the  United  States, — a 

story  not  without  its  pathos  even  in  the  final 
solution,  which  is  gradual  absorption  and  as- 
similation into  the  Main  Street  of  American 
life. 


PLANT  OBERLIN  ELMS 
In  cooperation  with  the  Tree  Association  of 
the  United  States,  Oberlin  CoTege  will  plant 
elms  in  memory  of  the  historic  elm  on  the 
campus  whenever  alumni  chapters  or  groups  of 
alumni  meet  at  a convenient  time  for  such 
planting.  It  is  suggested  that  some  little  cer- 
emony be  connected  with  the  tree  planting 
and  that  the  report  of  such  planting  be  sent 
on  the  provided  blanks  to  the  Tree  Associa- 
tion and  to  the  Alumni  Office  as  well. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  tree  plant- 
ing was  urged  by  John  Frederick  Oberlin.  In 
a letter  dated  November  13,  1803,  Pastor  Ober- 
lin urged  his  people  in  the  following  words: 
“God  is  pleased,  when,  from  the  principle  of 
love,  you  plant  trees  for  the  public  benefit. 
Now  is  the  season.  Be  willing  then  to  plant 
them.  Plant  them  also  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Remember  you  do  it  to  please  Him. 

“Put  all  your  roads  into  good  condition; 
ornament  them;  employ  some  of  your  trees  for 
this  purpose,  and  attend  to  their  growth.’’ 

Not  only  will  these  Oberlin  elms  be  valuable 
and  faithful  memorials  testifying  to  the  wide 
influence  of  Oberlin  College,  but  they  will  be 
the  occasion  of  carrying  new's  of  Oberlin  to 
many  scattered  communities. 


Mrs.  Anna  H.  Shuart  died  in  Eugene,  Ore., 
at  the  home  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Minnie  Gris- 
wold Douglas.  C.  ’03,  on  August  11.  Although 
she  was  not  herself  an  Oberlin  graduate,  Mrs. 
Shuart’s  connection  with  the  college  was  al- 
ways very  close.  Her  husband,  Benjamin  F. 
Shuart,  graduated  from  the  theological  semin- 
ary with  the  class  of  1878,  and  their  two 
children,  Clara,  '01,  and  Raymond,  ’03,  were 
educated  in  Oberlin.  For  many  years,  also, 
the  Shuart  home  was'a  college  boarding  house, 
and  Mrs.  Shuart  had  a great  affection  lor 
“her  boys”.  During  her  last  illness  she  sent 
messages  to  them,  and  shortly  before  her 
death  the  Gray  Memorial  Fund  received  a 
contribution  from  her,  her  tribute  to  the  mem- 


ory of  “Crip”,  who  she  fell  belonged  to  her  as 
well  as  to  Oberlin.  Dr.  G.  W.  Andrews,  who 
was  by  chance  in  Portland,  Ore.,  at  the  time 
of  Mrs.  Shuart’s  death,  played  her  favorite 
hymns  for  the  funeral  service. 


LOS  ANGELES  TREE  PLANTING 
A representative  group  of  75  or  more  Ober- 
linites  in  southern  California  gathered  on  Oc- 
tober 6 at  Lincoln  Park,  Los  Angeles,  for  an 
informal  picnic  lunch.  People  came  from  Pas- 
adena, Claremont,  Santa  Monica,  and  San  Pe- 
dro. After  luncheon,  at  which  people  sat  in 
groups  according  to  their  college  generation, 
the  party  repaired  to  another  corner  of  the 
park  where  a space  had  been  chosen  for  the 
planting  and  dedication  of  an  Oberlin  Elm. 
Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton,  ’88,  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. Spadefuls  of  earth  were  thrown  about 
the  roots  of  the  tree  by  Anson  Robins,  ’65,  Mrs. 
Lyman  L.  Pratt  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Chamberlain, 
’69,  William  C.  Wilcox,  ’78,  Sinclair  Smith,  ’86, 
Alma  Stickel  and  Mrs.  Fred  Kingsbury,  ’99, 
Alfred  G.  Wheeler,  ’22,  and  Hope  Ford,  ’23.  A 
quartette  consisting  of  Frank  Sucher,  Fred 
Bickford,  Harry  Ford  and  Ernest  Chamber- 
lain,  sang  the  reunion  song,  and  the  W'hole 
group  sang  “ Man  of  Brawn  ” and  “Alma 
Mater.” 


A study  of  the  records  of  224  boys  who 
entered  Dartmouth  College  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  shows  that  these  younger  students 
are  more  successful  than  the  average  in 
scholarship.  A larger  proportion  of  these 
boys  completed  work  for  graduation,  25  per 
cent  received  honors  as  compared  with  the 
usual  10  per  cent,  16  per  cent  received  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  keys  as  compared  with  the  usual 
6 per  cent,  and  in  the  “mental  alertness  tests” 
they  stood  high.  These  younger  men  seem  to 
have  held  their  owm  in  all  student  activities 
except  athletics.  A larger  percentage  of  them 
went  on  into  graduate  study  and  hence  more 
of  them  went  into  the  world  with  adequate 
professional  training  than  the  older  and  some- 
what retarded  men. 


The  Alumni  Association  of  Case  School  has 
four  classes  100%  of  w'hose  members  have 
paid  their  dues  of  $5.00  to  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Percentages  over  one  hundred  are  due 
to  the  inclusion  of  non-graduates  with  the 
class.  The  honor  classes  are  ’87,  125%;  ’91, 
100%;  ’96,  108%;  ’23,  100%. 
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Religious  Interests 

OBERLIN  ENTERTAINS  THE  CLEVELAND 
CONGREGATIONAL  CLUB 

For  a number  of  years  the  Presliyterian 
Union  of  Cleveland  has  been  holding  one  of 
its  meetings  at  the  College  of  M'ooster.  These 
annual  gatherings  have  been  so  pleasant  and 
so  effective  in  bringing  Wooster  into  more 
intimate  touch  with  part  of  the  college  con- 
stituency that  some  Cleveland  alumni  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  a similar  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Oherlin.  George  White,  '96,  is  this  year’s 
president  of  the  Congregational  Club  of  Cleve- 
land and  through  him  arrangements  were 
made  to  hold  the  Autumn  meeting  of  the  Club 
in  Oherlin.  Columbus  Day  was  chosen  for  the 
outing.  Stirred  by  Columbus’  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  exploration  over  a hundred  members 
of  the  Club  motored  out  from  Cleveland  to  dis- 
cover the  Oherlin  campus  at  the  height  of  its 
autumn  glory,  its  trees  decked  out  in  leaves  of 
"crimson  and  gold”. 

The  program  provided  for  an  inspection  of 
the  campus  and  buildings  followed  h.v  supper 
in  the  James  Brand  House. 

As  the  last  course  of  the  supper  was  served 
Mrs.  W.  Brunner  of  Cleveland  described  in  a 
simple  and  unaffected  way  her  experience  as 
an  eye-witness  of  Japan’s  tragic  earthquake. 
She  was  on  hoard  the  Australia  which  tvas 
moving  away  from  its  pier  in  the  harbor  of 
Yokohama  when  the  earthquake  shocks  were 
felt.  She  told  how  in  thirty  seconds  the  city 
became  a terror  stricken  waste,  suh.ject  to 
wild  alarms,  cruel  massacres  of  Chinese  and 
Koreans  on  whom  the  ignorant  laid  the  blame 
for  the  disaster,  and  the  focus  of  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  whole  world.  Her  testimony  to  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Christian  groups  near 
at  hand,  the  contrast  between  the  attitude  of 
the  Christians  and  the  non-Christians  was  a 
striking  hit  of  evidence  for  the  Faith  which 
gave  Oherlin  birth,  and  gives  her  now  the 
power  to  insi)ire  men  and  women  to  lives  of 
unselfish  usefulness. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  provided  in 
Finney  Chapel.  Escorted  by  members  of  the 
kWculty  the  Club  made  its  way  from  the  Brand 
House  to  the  chapel  in  a typical  “between 
class  rush". 


In  Finney  the  choir  of  the  United  Church, 
under  Professor  Kimball’s  direction  sang  the 
anthem,  the  response  to  the  pastoral  prayer, 
the  offertory  and  the  recessional  hymn  which 
were  to  he  used  in  the  church  service  of  the 
following  Sunday  morning.  Professor  Goerner 
and  Professor  Bruce  Davis  played  a “Medita- 
tion” for  'cello  and  organ,  and  Mr.  Davis 
played  a sonata  by  Guilmant.  That  the  club 
might  understand  some  of  the  work  of  Oherlin 
Dean  C.  W.  Morrison  spoke  happily  of  the 
contribution  which  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
was  making  to  the  churches.  The  churches, 
he  said,  were  feeling  the  need  not  only  of 
good  music  and  good  musical  leadership  hut 
also  of  the  services  of  "ministers  of  music” 
who  should  in  every  way  bring  the  resources 
of  music  to  hear  upon  the  church  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  most  abundant  spiritual  life. 
Oherlin  was  training  men  and  women  to  ren- 
der that  service,  and  the  graduates  of  the 
conservatory  were  year  by  year  building  the 
spirit  for  which  Oherlin  stands  into  the  life  of 
America  by  developing  an  appreciation  of  the 
things  of  the  spirit  through  the  best  musical 
leadership. 

Dean  Graham  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology.  The  Graduate  School 
was  not  sectarian,  he  said.  It  had  always 
been  broadly  non-denominational.  Though 
traditionally  the  School  had  been  associated 
with  the  Congregational  movement  it  had  only 
a friendly  relationship  with  that  body.  This 
same  relationship  was  maintained  with  manv 
other  denominations.  Four  denominations  are 
represented  on  the  present  Faculty  and  thir- 
teen in  the  Student  Body. 

The  prospects  for  the  School  are  bright. 
There  are  more  students  than  there  have  heeij 
in  any  year  since  America  entered  the  war, 
and  this  year’s  student  body  has  in  it  a con- 
siderable number  of  men  of  special  promiS'' . 

No  one  could  speak  of  this  year  in  the 
School’s  life  without  reference  to  Dr,  Bos- 
worth,  who  on  September  1st  had  given  over 
the  Deanship  which  he  had  held  for  tweut-’ 
years.  Dr.  Bosworth  was  now  able  to  tnltill 
his  life’s  dream  and  give  all  his  ener.gy  to 
teaching.  Freed  from  the  burden  of  adminis- 
trative detail,  in  class  room  and  by  writin.g. 
he  could  bring  to  hear  his  remarkable  teach 
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iiiR  powers  ami  freiiial  warm-hearted  ness  upon 
his  widening  group  of  disciples.  Dean  Graham 
said  his  poiicy  as  dean  would  he  to  keep  the 
emphasis  of  the  School  of  Theology  upon  a 
••fearless  facing  of  the  facts”,  the  building  o" 
theories  upon  facts,  and  a deep  evangelical 
spirit  which  would  keep  uppermost  in  mind 
the  needs  of  human  life  and  the  power  of 
Jesus  to  meet  those  needs.  The  School  is 
training  ministers  who  will  best  serve  the 
church  l).v  a sympathetic  interpretation  of  the 
tacts  o;  life  and  a passion  for  the"l)est  life  for 
all  of  us."  Oberlin  has  been  seiidin.g  out  sucli 
men  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Before  adjournment  the  Club  expressed  its 
appreciation  of  the  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation afforded  them  and  planned  to  make  it.s 
visit  an  annual  event. 


President  King’s  New  Volume 

SEEING  LIFE  WHOLE,  A Christian  Philoso- 
phy of  Life.  The  Deems  Lectures  for  1922. 
New  York  University.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. New  York,  1923. 

It  is  a great  glory  of  Oberlin  College  that 
it  is  founded  upon  a broad  platform  of  min- 
istry to  the  whole  man,  while  recognizin.g  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  interests.  This 
heritage  we  have  from  the  days  of  the  great 
Founders,  it  is  a great  asset  of  the  college 
today  that  its  administrative  head  has  a clear- 
eyed vision  of  education  for  the  whole  man, 
together  with  a sense  of  proportion  that 
focuses  all  teaching  upon  one  supreme  aim, — 
the  arousement  and  development  of  the  higher 
life  of  men.  Everyone  on  “The  Campus”  and 
everyone  who  has  read  President  King’s  books 
or  heard  him  in  his  addresses,  knows  that  his 
philosophy  of  life  and  of  education  grows  out 
of  a passion  and  a reverence  for  personality. 
Spiritual  religion  and  a noble  morality  breathe 
through  all  the  utterances  of  this  great  teacher. 

The  new  volume  of  The  Deems  Lectures  for 
1922,  entitled  “S-eeing  I.,ire  Whole;  A Christian 
Philosophy  of  Life”,  crystallizes  in  its  title  and 
in  its  content  President  King’s  philosopliy  of 
life.  It  is  a fresh  and  stimulating  statement 
of  a growing  view  of  life’s  worth  and  meaning 
that  has  been  heard  in  Chapel  talks  and  in  his 
class-room.  Indeed  both  title  and  cotiteiit  are 
familiar  to  the  last  class  in  “Senior  Bible”. 
The  greatness  of  the  human  and  the  personal, 
reverence  for  the  individual  person,  absolute 
honesty  and  courage  in  thinking  the  problems 
of  life  in  every  field. — this  is  the  creed  of  the 
book  and  of  the  man. 


The  strengtli  and  originality  of  this  new 
volume  are  in  its  capital  organization,  its  ap- 
proach to  the  theme.  Life  is  so  many-sided, 
and  yet  a living  unity,  and  this  breadth  and 
unity  are  both  suggested  by  the  six  chapter 
headings:  “The  Scientific  Ai>proach”,  “The 

Psychological  Approach",  "The  Value  Ap- 
lu'oach",  “The  Personal  and  Ethical  Approach” 
"The  Philosophical  Approach",  "The  Biblical 
and  Cliristian  Approach”. 

It  is  an  admirable  title  and  an  admirable 
organization  of  material,  suggesting  tbe 
mutual  corrol)oration  of  many  fields  of  testi- 
mony, all  absolutely  valid  in  tbeir  respective 
pheres.  Science,  Philosoiihy,  Ethics,  Religion, 
are  all  trustworthy  avenues  to  the  secret  of 
the  universe,  and  to  the  meaning  and  value 
of  personal  living.  The  discussions  of  the 
chapters  are  thought-provoking  and  will  be 
of  service  to  the  seeker  after  a Christian  phil- 
osophy of  life.  The  book  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who  seeks  to  understand  “The  Ober- 
lin Ideal”.  HERBERT  ALDEN  YOUTZ 


Musical  Interests 

BI!0.\I)C'ASTINU 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  concert,  broad- 
casted from  the  Union  Trust  Station,  WJAX, 
in  Cleveland  on  September  27,  was  a great  suc- 
cess and  appreciative  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Princeton,  Ontario,  Canada,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Charleston,  S.  C..  Toledo.  Ohio,  and 
many  nearer  points,  especially  in  Ohio. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany brief  concerts  will  be  broadcasted  at  8 
P.  M.  on  Thursday,  November  1.  and  again  on 
Noveml)er  15. 

There  is  a possibility  that  Oberlin  artists 
will  l)e  broadcasted  from  the  new  Willard  Bat- 
tery Station,  WTAM.  It  will  pay  Oberlin  radio 
enthusiasts  to  watch  announcements  from  both 
stations.  If  the  concerts  reach  you  success- 
fully a letter  to  the  station  expressing  your 
interest  and  appreciation  of  their  courtesy 
would  help  to  insure  more  concerts  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  Union  Trust  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  I),  Williams,  Vice-President. 

September  29,  1923. 
t)r.  Henry  Churchill  King,  President, 

Oberlin  College, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Dr.  King:  — it  was  my  pleasure  to  lis- 
ten on  my  radio  to  the  concert  which  your  art- 
ists gave  on  Thursday  evening  over  the  WJAX 
broadcasting  station.  This  concert  was  of 
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such  high  character  and  was  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  ray  friends  and  myself  that  I be- 
lieve a word  of  appreciation  to  you  and  to 
your  co-workers  would  not  be  amiss.  I have 
heard  at  least  a dozen  people  whom  I have  met 
in  a social  and  business  way  comment  on  the 
wonderful  concert  which  they  listened  to  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  when  we  realize  that 
these  concerts  are  heard  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  you  can  understand  what  the 
concert  meant  to  them. 

Again  congratulating  you,  I am 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  F.  D.  Wili.i.\ms. 

The  Reserve  Lithograph  & Printing  Company 
Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

September  28,  1923. 

WJAX, 

Union  Trust  Co.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Permit  me  to  express  a word 
of  appreciation  for  the  concert  which  was 
broadcasted  from  your  studio  last  night  by  the 
Oberlin  trio. 

A gathering  at  my  home  was  unanimous  in 
its  opinion  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  con- 
certs that  has  ever  been  sent  out  from  the 
Cleveland  studio;  in  fact,  I would  venture  a 
statement  that  the  world  at  large  enjoyed  it 
as  much  as  any  that  has  been  broadcasted 
from  any  station.  You  certainly  deserve  credit 
for  furnishing  such  talent  to  the  public  and  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  appreciation  of  this 
for  a very  pleasant  evening. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  M.  Ro.sn. 


Juilliarti  Fellowships 

Two  graduates  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music,  selected  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  have 
this  year  been  awarded  fellowships  of  ,|1200 
each  for  advanced  study  under  the  Juilliard 
Foundation.  Miss  Huddie  Johnson,  ’22,  a pu- 
pil of  Mrs.  William  Mason  Bennett,  is  now 
studying  piano  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Arts, 
New  York,  under  Karl  Friedburg.  Miss  Ber- 
nice Winchester,  ’23,  who  studied  violin  under 
Professor  Maurice  P.  Kessler,  is  at  the  Par- 
nassus Club,  New  York,  as  a pupil  of  Franz 
Lentz,  violinist.  At  the  same  time  Miss  Mary 
E.  Helman,  a former  Conservatory  student,  and 
for  the  past  four  years  director  of  music  at 
Fisk  University,  is  continuing  her  studies  in 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  also  on  a scholarship 
from  the  Juilliard  Foundation.  With  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  its  program  the  Juillard 
Foundation  will  eventually  do  for  music  what 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  done  tor  med- 
icine and  general  education.  This  year  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  was  one  of  two  schools 
of  music  to  receive  Juilliard  scholarships. 


Student  Life 

Carl  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

In  a trickly  drizzle  that  some  day  no  doubt 
will  be  termed  an  “Oberlin  Rain”  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  weather  bureau,  the  members  of 
the  1927  class  came  to  Oberlin  and  fought  their 
first  attack  of  homesickness  on  Registration 
day,  September  17. 

Figures  given  out  at  the  Secretary's  office 
show  that  more  men  are  now  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  than  ever  before. 
There  is  an  increase  of  18.4  per  cent  over  last 
year  in  the  number  of  freshman  men.  If  1927 
carries  but  little  else  out  of  college  in  the 
way  of  fame,  she  will  have  something  to  be 
proud  of  in  having  been  the  largest  class  in 
number  of  men  in  the  institution.  It  she  can 
hold  nearly  all  of  her  entering  men  until  grad- 
uation, she  will  have  achieved  another  bit  of 
fame. 

Events  started  off  auspiciously  tor  the  year- 
lings when  they  won  the  class  scrap  five  to 
one,  getting  475  points  to  their  opponents  93. 
This  year  a combination  of  bag  rush  and  tie- 
up  was  used  with  no  casualties  reported. 
Points  were  used  to  decide  the  battle  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  gained  by  tbe  fresh- 
men shows  that  the  fight  was  well  carried  to 
the  Sophomores.  However,  1926  was  vastly 
outnumbered. 

Newton  U.  Baker,  lawyer  of  Cleveland  and 
former  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Wilson’s 
cabinet,  gave  the  first  monthly  lecture  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel.  Speaking  in  a conversational  way 
that  won  his  audience  by  its  simplicity  and 
poise,  Mr.  Baker  discussed  the  general  topic 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  his  discourse  was  given  to  a de- 
scription of  the  way  the  League  functioned  in 
settling  the  recent  affair  between  Italy  and 
Greece.  Mr.  Baker  was  present  at  the  inner 
meeting  of  the  League  and  described  the  work- 
ing of  that  body.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  the  League  and  his  philosophy  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  as  everything  else  in  the 
way  of  force  has  been  tried  except  the  League 
it  cannot  be  more  of  a failure  than  the  at- 
tempts of  past  wars  to  obtain  peace. 

When  the  Recreational  program  providing 
mixed  dancing  went  into  effect  three  years 
ago,  the  radical  departure  was  made  possible 
by  the  probationary  clause  bringing  the  ex- 
periment up  for  a final  vote  in  the  spring  of 
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1923.  The  joint  committee  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents unanimously  approved  the  measure  last 
spring  and  the  students  were  informed  of  the 
action  this  fall.  The  motion  was  carried  last 
commencement  week  and  the  results  had  not 
generally  been  known. 

MHien  college  opened  this  fall,  tho  Men’s 
Commons  presented  a new  appearance.  Herr 
Bischoff  had  the  dining  hall  redecorated,  round 
tables  replaced  the  old  square  ones,  a new 
chef  was  engaged  and  nearly  two  hundred 
men  have  been  eating  this  year  at  the  Com- 
mons. One  feature  of  the  evening  meal  which 
has  stimulated  better  spirit  among  the  men  is 
the  singing  of  songs  during  the  various 
courses  at  dinner.  The  singing  at  present  is 
under  the  leadership  of  Skidmore,  ’22,  and 
Bain,  ’24,  but  already  the  singing  is  becoming 
more  spontaneous. 

Tryouts  for  the  Men’s  Glee  Club  this  year 
resulted  in  the  club’s  taking  in  nine  members. 
The  appointment  of  Leslie  Jolliff.  ’22,  Con- 
servatory ’23,  to  the  Conservatory  faculty  left 
the  position  of  accompanist  open  and  that  po- 
sition was  given  to  J.  Stuart  Constantine  of 
the  Conservatory.  First  tenors  named  were: 
John  P.  Blume,  ’26,  Walter  Huffman,  ’26;  sec- 
ond tenors — Roy  Peery,  Cons.,  George  M.  Gra- 
ham, Cons.;  baritones — Roberts  Rugh,  ’26,  J. 
Lawrence  Nicholson,  ’26;  second  bass — J.  Paul 
Jones,  ’26.  Two  former  members  of  the  club 
return  after  an  interim  of  one  year.  They  are 
Harold  N.  Skidmore,  '22,  and  Ben  M.  Grant,  ’24. 
Five  men  who  served  as  temporary  members 
last  year  were  given  permanent  membership. 

Examinations  for  the  Women’s  Glee  Club 
led  to  the  induction  of  15  girls  into  the  wom- 
en’s singing  organization.  New  members  are: 
Sopranos — Mildred  Guy,  Ruth  Reddish,  Eliza- 
beth Rugh,  Virginia  White,  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ruff; altos — Jane  Andreas,  Edna  Bowles,  Lil- 
lian Davis,  Ruthanna  Davis,  Gwenn  Gilbert, 
Catharine  Gray,  Charlotte  Hagemann,  Mary 
Smith,  Geraldine  Solomon. 

Oberlin’s  drama  season  was  opened  on  Thurs- 
day, October  11,  when  three  one-act  plays  were 
given  by  the  Dramatic  Association  in  Finney 
Chapel.  Alfred  Kreymborg’s  fantastic  “Lima 
Beans’’  opened  the  evening’s  program.  Ken- 
neth Saw'yer  Goodman’s  melodramatic  "A  Game 
of  Chess"  was  the  meaty  part  of  the  play  bill 
and  Mr.  Stuart  Walker’s  farce,  "The  Very 
Naked  Boy,”  ended  the  performance. 

No  definite  numbers  have  as  yet  been  an- 
nounced on  the  U.  L.  A.  lecture  course  but  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  association  this  year  to 


limit  the  numbers  and  increase  the  calibre  of 
the  speakers.  Mr.  Robert  Bossinger,  ’24,  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  course.  Negotiations 
are  being  carried  on  with  the  booking  offices 
for  men  like  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stefansson,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Tom 
Skeyhill  and  Irvin  Cobb. 

At  the  Student  Chest  Pledge  day  at  Chapel 
October  16,  $11,480  was  pledged  to  the  student 
chest.  Other  contributions  not  solicited  at 
chapel  are  expected  to  increase  the  amount 
substantially.  The  amount  Tuesday  placed  the 
average  at  a lit  lie  less  than  $9  a person,  but 
otlier  contributions  are  expected  to  bring  it 
up  to  more  than  $10  each.  The  apportionment 
of  the  budget  of  the  chest  is  divided  into  $5,000 
for  Shansi,  $2,898.50  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $3,668 
tor  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  $2,433.50  tor  European 
student  relief. 

In  order  to  give  classes  in  business  admin- 
istration, foreign  trade,  and  statistics  work  on 
actual  business  problems,  the  Economics  de- 
partment is  establishing  connections  with  bus- 
iness houses  which  are  w-illing  to  supply 
material  for  students  to  work  on.  Already 
answers  favorable  to  Professor  Harvey 
Wooster’s  letters  are  beginning  to  come  in. 

Dr.  Alexandre  Moret,  French  author,  lecturer 
and  scholar,  illustrated  the  topic,  "The  Life 
and  Death  of  the  Egj'ptians  as  Revealed  by 
their  tombs,”  in  Warner  Hall  Thursday  eve- 
ning, October  18.  In  his  lecture,  Mr.  Moret 
gave  especial  attention  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  flgyptian  religion.  The 
lecture  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Club  and  the  Art  Department.  Preceding  the 
talk,  M.  Moret  was  entertained  by  Le  Cercle 
Francais  at  an  informal  dinner  at  Hobbs. 

St.  John  Irvine's  brilliant  comedy,  “ Mixed 
Marriage,”  was  given  by  the  Cleveland  Play- 
house Company  in  Warner  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening,  October  27.  The  same  company 
which  presented  Anne  Pedersdotter  here  last 
season  gave  a performance  in  keeping  with 
the  moving  performance  of  the  heavier  play 
last  season.  The  players  came  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  of  Dramatic  Ex- 
pression in  the  Conservatory. 

Officers  of  the  Oberlin  Art  Association  who 
were  chosen  Monday  evening,  October  8,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  were: 
Professor  Clarence  Ward,  president;  Professor 
C.  B,  Martin,  vice-president  and  Miss  Alice 
Johnson,  secretary-treasurer.  Members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are  Professor  A.  S.  Root, 
Professor  Dickinson,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Lobingier,  Miss 
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Weber  Traveling  with  the  Ball  in  the  Ohio  U.  Game 


Grover  arul  Miss  Montgomery.  Three  Oberlin 
artists  represented  in  the  exhibit  which  began 
Thursday  night,  October  11,  are  M'ss  Julia 
Severance,  Professor  Arthur  Kimbal'.  and  Mrs. 
Ian  Hannah. 

Both  new  and  old  students  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  at  the  an- 
nual student  mixer  which  was  held  Thursday 
evening,  October  3,  on  the  Campus.  All  the 
boarding  houses  contributed  fcod  and  following 
a picnic  luncheon  a contest  for  free  Hi-O-Hi’s 
as  part  of  a “get  your  name"  contest  formed 
the  largest  part  of  the  program. 

A return  showing  of  Robin  Hood  opened  the 
Better  Movie  series  which  will  be  continued 
this  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Dramatic 
Association.  Douglas  McLean’s  picture,  “The 
Hottentot’’  was  the  second  film  shown.  Pro- 
fessor Yeamans,  organist,  is  playing  for  the 
pictures  again  this  year.  Other  fi'ms  include 
Norma  Talmadge  in  "Ashes  of  Vengeance” 
and  Richard  Barthelmess  in  “The  Fighting 
Blade.”  There  are  to  be  twenty  showings  of 
pictures,  some  of  them  two  or  more  perform- 
ances. by  the  Association  this  year. 


REGISTRATION  FIGURES 
Complete  statistics  of  tlie  registration  show 
the  college  full  to  capacity  and  the  usual  num- 
ber in  the  Conservatory  and  the  Seminary. 

Hundreds  of  letters  were  written  to  inquir- 
ing prospective  students  inlorming  them  tliat 
the  registration  was  complete  and  advising 
them  not  to  hotlier  to  aiiply.  Nevortlieless  82 
freshmen  and  37  students  with  advanced 
standing  coniideted  all  the  formalities  of  appli- 
cation and  had  to  he  turned  away.  Never  has 


Oberlin  College  had  such  a carefully  selected 
student  body  as  is  on  the  campus  today. 

Registration  figures  for  the  College  of  .‘\rts 
and  Sciences  are: 


Graduate  students 

Seniors  

Juniors  

Sophomores  . ... 

Freshmen  

Special  students  . 


Total— 1205 


Men 

Women 

. . .14 

9 

. . .97 

153 

. . 95 

161 

. .141 

158 

. .180 

190 

7 

527 

678 

The  October  issue  of  The  Alumni  Journal 
of  The  James  Millikin  University  contains 
exceedingly  interesting  statements  represent- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  alert  and  loyal  alumni 
of  that  institution  at  a time  when  a new  presi- 
dent is  to  he  chosen.  The  following  quotations 
show  the  keen  interest  of  the  editors  of  this 
publication. 

“■We  do  not  know  how  large  it  is,  likely  we 
shall  never  know,  hut  there  is  only  one  group 
of  alumni  The  Editors  temperamentally  and 
otherwise,  we  hope,  are  fitti'd  to  speak  for. 
Vv'here  faith  and  hope  in  Millikin  run  sure  and 
high,  where  attitudes  are  alert  and  fair,  where 
belief  in  truth  for  truth’s  sake  is  a ruling  pur- 
pose, and  the  intelligence  to  recognize  it  an 
invariable  condition — there  we  want  to  he  . - 

“Our  ma.ior  interest  will  he  the  expression 
of  opinion  . . . It  is  ouv  con  rict ioti  tliot  tin 
collc(/c  must  find  immortoUlii  in  Us  alumni,  it 
il  finds  it  at  all.  //  it  ircrc  not  so  llic  rollciir 
has  no  c.rcusi'  for  l•.ristinj/.  . . . 
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The  F'ootball  Season 

Norman  Shaw,  ’26 

HIRAM  WINS  7-6  OIJERLIN  WINS  TH I RTY  SEC'ON U GAME 


The  liopcs  oC  Oherlin  CoIIeRe  of  winniiiK  her 
fourth  Ohio  Conference  championship  in  five 
consecutive  years  were  practically  shattered 
hy  the  openiiif?  game  of  the  year  on  September 
29.  when  Hiram  did  the  unexpected,  nay  the 
impossihle.  and  defeated  the  wearers  of  the 
crimson  and  gold  7 to  fi.  It  is  easy  now,  that 
the  affair  is  over,  to  attempt  to  account  for 
the  disaster,  hut  the  ,game  will  ever  remain 
both  a mystery  and  a surprise  in  conference 
history. 

While  full  credit  is  given  to  Coach  Tillot- 
son's  squad,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  state,  and  to  “Tillie”  himself, 
the  game  nevertheless  was  to  a certain  extent 
won  on  a fluke,  Hiram  scored  her  seven  points 
in  the  first  quarter  when  an  attempted  drop 
kick  was  blocked  and  Schumacker  ran  64 
yards  for  a touchdown.  It  was  the  overconfi- 
dence and  lack  of  interest  or  fighting  spirit 
that  prevented  the  Oherlin  team  from  waking 
up  and  then  winning  the  game,  Aithough 
gaining  more  ground  and  making  20  first 
downs  to  Hiram’s  3,  Oherlin  always  failed  at 
the  critical  time  to  put  a play  across. 

Not  until  the  final  quarter  was  some  real 
action  seen : but  it  was  too  late.  A pass, 

Weber  to  Jones,  runs  hy  Rlair  and  Jones,  and 
a line  plunge  by  Weber  put  over  a touchdown, 
but  Weber  failed  on  the  extra  point, 

OBERLIN  6— OHIO  UNIVERSTY  0 

big  improvement  was  seen  in  the  team 
when  it  stacked  up  against  Ohio  Uiriversity  at 
Oherlin  the  foilowing  week,  when  Coach  Stal- 
lings’ outfit  won  on  two  field  goals,  6 to  0. 
Ohio's  line  was  heavier,  and  her  ends  played 
a great  game,  but  neither  goal  line  was 
crossed. 

Hank  Gould,  the  hero  of  the  3 to  0 victory 
over  Miami  last  season,  was  responsible  for 
both  scores.  He  did  it  the  first  time  in  the 
second  quarter,  from  the  25-yard  line,  after 
Weber  had  punted  and  recovered  his  own  ball, 
and  Craine  had  accounted  for  10  yards  around 
end.  Again,  in  the  third  quarter,  Gould  put  it 
over.  This  time  the  kick  was  allowed  for 
penalty  against  Ohio,  one  of  whose  players 
knocked  down  Jones  on  a free  catch. 

In  the  last  few  minutes  of  play  Ohio  came 
near  putting  over  a touchdown,  but  an  incom- 
plete pass  over  the  goal  line  put  an  end  to 
their  hopes. 


FROM  CASE,  13-7 

The  third  game,  wlien  Oherlin  celel>rated  mi- 
gration day  with  Case  at  Cleveland,  really 
provcul  the  strength  of  the  Oherlin  team.  Case 
was  a hard  nut  to  crack  and  put  up  a game 
that  no  conference  school  could  lie  ashamed 
of.  Oherlin  won  13  to  7,  scoring  both  touch- 
downs on  straight  football,  while  Case’s  sin- 
gle counter  came  after  a fumble  when  Grib- 
hen,  the  big  Case  star,  ran  95  yards  and  put 
the  hall  across. 

The  feature  of  the  Case  game  came  in  the 
third  quarter,  when  Oherlin  marched  down  the 
field  and  practically  demolished  all  the  line  re- 
sistance of  its  opponent.  Seventy  yards  were 
rolled  up  on  five  consecutive  first  downs,  until 
finally  a pass,  Weber  to  Jones,  accounted  for 
the  touchdown.  The  game  ended  on  the  1-yard 
line,  with  Oherlin  hoping  for  one  more  play  to 
put  the  pigskin  across. 

Oherlin  isn’t  figuring  much  now  on  making 
a conference  win,  for  the  Hiram  game  put 
that  almost  beyond  possibility.  Yet  the  game 
had  its  advantage  in  waking  up  a school  that 
was  altogether  too  accustomed  to  winning 
cv'erything  that  came  its  way.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  student  in  school  realized  the  full 
significance  of  the  ringing  of  the  chapel  hell 
for  victories  until  for  one  week  that  bell  did 
not  ring.  At  any  rate,  Oherlin  spirit  has  un- 
dergone a shock  and  a change,  and  is  now 
backing  to  the  limit  a team  which  ought  to 
show  tremendous  strength  before  the  1923  sea- 
son draws  to  a close. 

OBERLIN  13— MIAMI  7 

Although  outrushed  by  23  first  downs  to  3, 
the  plucky  Cberlin  team  outfoxed  Mimai  and 
won  by  two  clever  forward  passes.  Oherlin  was 
dangerous  for  only  about  three  minutes,  but 
during  that  brief  time  Weber  threw  passes  to 
Butler  and  Paul  Jones  (the  brother  of  “Skee- 
ter")  The  rest  of  the  game  was  a rather  loose 
defensive  battle. 


Ohio  Wesleyan  has  already  received  four 
million  dollars  in  pledges  in  their  campaign 
for  eight  millions,  although  the  campaign  has 
lasted  only  one  year  out  of  the  ten  during 
which  this  amount  is  to  be  raised.  We  rejoice 
with  our  sister  institution  at  this  success.  But 
our  pride  will  allow  us  to  do  no  less! 
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r THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  1 


Let’s  Do  It! 

Tlie  Xalioiial  ('aiiipaigu  is  on. 

The  American  college  is  unique.  No  other  educational 
institution  is  like  it,  and  none  holds  the  same  loyalty  and 
atl’ection  ol'  its  graduates  and  students.  The  close  of  the 
World  War  saw  nearly  all  our  colleges  in  financial  distress, 
due  to  rising  costs  and  increased  attendance.  Public  schools 
and  state  universities  were  helped  by  higher  taxation,  ('ol- 
leges  naturally  looked  to  their  graduates  and  friends.  Oherlin 
is  no  exception.  Hence,  the  “DKIVE.” 

It’s  a democratic  method  and  policy.  Loyalty,  gratitude, 
pride,  and  service  are  combined.  No  one  person  or  grou]»  is 
asked  to  do  it  or  can  do  it.  United  effort  can  and  will  liuish 
the  job. 

The  result  will  be  great  in  the  increased  endowment  and 
equipment  of  Oherlin.  It  will  be  equally  great  in  our  in- 
creased interest  coming  from  greater  knowledge  of  the  college 
and  its  work,  and  from  the  feeling  we  all  have  a real  share  in 
providing  the  tools  with  which  to  work. 

I have  had  nuusual  opportunities  for  observing  colleges 
in  general,  and  Oberliii  in  particular.  It  is  my  candid  ojiiuion 
that  with  the  increased  resources,  Oherlin  will  be  the  best 
college  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

LET’S  1)0  IT. 

Mark  L.  Thomsen,  Xational  Chainmnt  for  Men 
and  President  of  the  Ahnnni  Assodalion. 
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Calendar 

NrtvomlxM’ 

2— -i;UI-:AT  OHKULIN  HANQUI-'T.  Opcn- 

iiiiX  of  (’;iinpjii;;n. 

3—  DAD'S  DAY.  Dootbull,  C'inciiimiti  at 

( H>orlin. 

(>— Artist  Uocital.  Oahrilowltch. 

)f}iniat  ic  Association  movie. 

Latin  I’lny. 

1>— Latin  ria.v. 

10 — Koot ball.  Denison  at  (Jranvlllo. 

Dramat Ic  Association  movie. 

13— Artist  Uocital. 

l(j_Annual  meellnj;.  Hoard  of  Trustees. 

17— IIOMKCOMIND  DAY.  Football.  West- 
ern Ue.serve  at  Oberlin. 

24— Ttramatie  Asso..  Stuart  Walk(‘r's  Players. 
;»7_(’onservatory  Trio  concert. 

28—  Monthly  Lecture,  K.  U.  Conklin  of 

Princ(‘tt»ii. 

29—  End  of  the  Campaitiu. 

December 

4—  Artist  Kecital.  Salvi. 

d-  Mu.sical  I’nion  Christmas  concert. 

11,  L3— Dramatic  Association  movie,  “Long 
Live  the  King.” 

14r-Monlhly  Lectur(‘.  Dr.  Paul  D.  Cravath. 
15_Conservatory  Christmas  Prom. 

IG— T'nited  Church  Carol  Service. 

IS— Christmas  Slug. 

19 — Winter  Uecess  begins,  11:00  A.  M. 


Homecoming,  November  17 

All  alumni  are  reminded  of  the  homecoming 
game  with  Western  Reserve  University  on  No- 
vember 17.  Festivities  begin  on  Friday  eve- 
ning with  a rally  in  the  chapel.  After  the 
game  on  Saturday  all  Oberlin  and  Western  Re- 
serve alumni  are  invited  to  meet  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Men’s  Building,  where  coffee  or  choco- 
late will  be  served  by  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
A few  alumni  can  be  accommodated  at  the 
Men’s  Commons  for  dinner.  You  are  requested 
to  write  in  for  reservations  if  you  wish  to  eat 
there  on  Saturday  evening. 

In  the  evening  alumni  will  mingle  with  the 
students  in  an  all-college  get-together  and 
dance  in  Warner  Gymnasium. 

Oberlin  alumni  having  friends  among  the 
graduates  of  AVestern  Reserve  University  are 
urgecT  to  bring  them  to  the  game  and  the  suc- 
ceeding festivities. 


OREGON  CHAPTER 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Andrews  and  their 
daughter  were  the  honor  guests  of  the  Oregon 
chapter  at  a banquet  given  in  the  University 
Club,  275  Sixth  Street,  Portland,  Ore.,  August 
16.  The  local  chapter  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists  joined  us  in  welcoming  Dr.  An- 
drews and  was  represented  by  Dr.  Goodrich 
of  Portland.  A most  excellent  musical  program 
was  enjoyed  during  the  dinner.  Afterwards 
W'e  all  adjourned  to  the  Trinity  Episcopal 


Church,  where  Dr.  Andrews  gave  an  organ  re- 
cital— a treat  which  was  fully  appreciated  by 
the  large  audience  of  Oberlinites,  musicians 
and  friends.  Lf.lia  Hazei^tine,  Sec’y. 


DETROIT  CHAPTER 

The  Detroit  chapter  enjoyed  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  October  7 at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Simpson,  ’99,  629  Blaine  Avenue.  The 
principal  interest  centered  around  the  endow- 
ment campaign  and  the  approaching  visit  of 
President  King  and  Mr.  Bohn,  which  was 
scheduled  for  October  11  and  12.  It  was  voted 
to  let  the  endowment  dinner  take  the  place  of 
the  usual  November  tea. 

Mauy  S.  Storey,  Sec’y. 


AKRON  OBERLIN  WOMEN’S  CLUB 
1923-1924 

A model  program  for  Oberlin  Women’s  club 
activities  comes  from  Akron.  Besides  sup- 
porting charities,  the  Akron  women  furnish  a 
scholarship  for  Miss  Lan  H.  Liu  of  the  Shansi 
Memorial  Schools,  w'ho  is  studying  at  Oberlin 
this  year. 

PROGRAM 

Sept.  15 — All  Adventure  in  I'riendsliii) 

Oet.  IR — An  Adventure  in  Youth 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Dormitory,  143  South  Union  St. 
Nov.  10 — An  Adventure  in  Draiiia 
I’rofessor  Sherniau 
Guest  Day 

Dec.  9— All  Adventure  with  Santa  Ciaiis 
Jail.  12 — All  Adventure  in  Nonsense 
Feb.  9— A Real  Adventure  (in  two  reels) 

Marvin  Parish  Ilouse 
Guest  Day 

March  8 — Au  Adventure  in  Mii.sic 
April  12 — ’rhe  Advenliire  Toward  God 
Professor  Hoswortli 
Y.  IV.  C.  A.  Luncheon 
May  10— An  Adventure  iu  Futures 
Aiinual  Meeting 
■Women’s  City  Cliil) 

June  14 — .\n  Adventure  with  Pan 
IMcnic 


OBERLIN  CAMPAIGN  POSTERS 

The  Belden  twins  (’03)  are  selling  stickers 
with  the  college  coat-of-arms  in  color,  and  a 
slogan  for  use  on  letter  paper  or  envelopes,  or 
to  put  on  tally  cards  for  Oberlin  card  parties 
which  wilt  doubtless  be  a project  much  used 
to  make  money  in  the  campaign.  Tlie  stickers 
sell  for  two  sheets  tor  a quarter  (8  stickers.) 
There  are  also  postal  cards  with  the  Hi-O-Hi 
in  crimson  and  gold  Old  English  lettering  at 
five  cents  apiece. 

They  can  be  obtained  from  the  Oberlin  book 
stores  or  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor  (Ellen 
Belden),  50  Woodbine  avenue,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Taylor  will  send  tally  cards  made  up 
if  desired. 
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Class  of  1874  as  Freshmen  in  1870 


Key  runiished  by  Georsv  F.  Housley  and 
Judge  J.  H.  Teller.  Additional  information 
will  be  welcomed. 

1 Lmiis  Haynes,  ‘2  ‘i.  'A  ( S.  Wood.  4 ('.  U.  ^^■oo.l. 
r»  .1.  II.  AN'oo'l.  d U.  r.  IIod;re.  7 li.  (i.  Me(  Mellniid. 
S I)iidley  I’.  All<-n  (il).  1)  ^■l•ank  .loliiison.  10  Nick 
Messer.  11  K.  Ilnici*  I*a;rby,  lii  .M.  M.  (Jn>en.  Id  ,M. 
.M.  Sayi'e  (d).  14  (leo.  Stewart  (?).  Id  A.  Mcron- 

'iiiirhy.  HJ  .Morris  Lowensliul.  17  V.  IS  V.  15)  (’harh's 
Ilrdwny  (,d».  do  A,  T.  Swin;;.  dl  T.  S.  Wood  olt. 
12  I.  I ( uiisitei'irei’  id),  dd  (ieor^ie  Uri^rlit,  dl  lien  .Alar- 
shall  oh.  dd  .1.  n.  Tidier,  d)J  V.  .1.  T.  I-Mshin-  (d). 
d7  K.  II.  .Maskam  (V).  ds  (I.  K.  Umislev.  dO  W.  K. 
W'idcoll  Id),  550  ,1.  A.  ibwall.  dl  hen  l'\  Koons  oh. 
dd  II.  K.  I'ainter.  dd  Isabel  \\'liieo.\.  d4  U.  ('I’oss. 
dd  Amelia  10.  Siiennan,  dO  Cornelhis  1*.  I’radle.v. 


P^rederic  C’ourtland  Penfield.  late  Ambass- 
ador to  Austria,  lel't  a bequest  io  the  Univer- 
sity ol’  Pennsylvania  providing  for  two  scholar- 
ships of  the  value  of  $2000  for  training  in 
diplomacy. 


The  Yale  Alumni  Fund  last  year  totaled 
$174, 550. OS.  This  includes  bequests  whitdi  ran 
from  $200  to  $37,500.  Annual  gifts  under  the 
Yale  Alumni  hhind  are  accountabb*  for  Yale’s 
Iiosilion  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  America. 


Class  of  1874 


Golden  Reunion  Roll  Call  and  Directory 

K.xiirct.'.  to  icltini  for  tile  ri'iiiilon 
rlillilr.'ii:  liolfu  Voni  Wallor.  (lirl  Kcsorvc 

'iVlloillo  * -'■'"■Pn-rt  .M.  Alolci'Kon, 


-Miss  CliiU-l.iUo  |.;.  Iiiiij.|i,nii.  M-.  114th  St.  \ew 
1 urk  ( ity.  . . L*v 

I)«)cs  tiol  cxiK‘ct  to  i-(‘lnrn, 

(Jives  her  prc.sciii  occnpntioii  as  '•bcin;;'  happy." 

I'rotVssor  Ilowijrd  II.  Cartm*,  oberlin,  Ohio. 

Prolcssor  KimM-It  ns,  (.’onsm'valorv  of  Mtislc 
snici*  las!  .inuc. 

.Mi.ss  Ktlilh  Dick.son,  I7d  Kim  St.,  Oberlin.  Ohio 
(’lass  secretary. 

.Mrs.  .Mary  K.  lOggli'sl on.  (Jiieeiis  V.  O..  Lono;  Isl.and, 
No  wonl  as  yet. 

I)r.  .7cdm  A.  Kwalt.  (Jjilninna,  (’olninbus.  oiihi 
Will  be  pri'sent. 

I’.-istoi-  I’resltyteriiUl  ehiireli. 

( lilldren:  Robert  I'.walt.  Presltlent  and  inantigei' 

Oil  Acreage.  liH-..  First  National  Ibmk  lUdg 
Denver:  Alice  IO.  Uo;r,.|.s.  oiM>r!iii. 

1'1-ofi‘ssor  K.  h.  (Jeer.  Id!)  K.  (Jtli  St..  Claremont 
Calif. 

No  word  as  yet. 

Mr.  RniK'i-l  P.  Hodge. 

.No  word  as  yet. 

Now  living  in  Wiseoiisim 

.Mrs.  I-'raiieis  M.  Hosier  (KlizabetU  Wliiinevi.  KU.d 
Clifton  SI.,  NN'asiiiugton.  I).  C, 

I’neertaiu  whidher  sin*  can  retui'ii. 

Cliihlreii : lamisi'  I ) wigh  t Hosier,  (Jove  run  lent 

s(>r\iee:  .Margaret  Whitm^y  Kniddn*.  making 
her  Inmie  in  15erkek‘y.  (’alif. 

-Ml-.  (Jeorge  K.  Housley.  .did  10.  Caramlllo  St.  C<do- 
rado  Sjirings,  Colo. 

Will  be  jiresent. 

Dr.  h'i’ank  I*.  Johnson.  d744  i’innev  Ave..  St.  r.onis. 
.Mo. 

rnei'iTaiu  whidher  he  will  rtdnrn. 

Cliildreii;  Holman  .lohuson.  i’resideiit  and  man- 
ager of  a large  gjirage  in  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Horace  (J.  Keiieagy  llan-y  Dnnh'vyi.  4d1.d  herke- 
Ie\'  Avt‘..  (’Iiieago,  ill. 

.May  possibly  ndiini. 

Chihlreii:  Homer  D.  Kemaigy.  Department  man- 
agei-;  Dwiglit  L.  Kimeag.v.  Salesman. 

Rfv.  I•'ral!k  T.  Lei‘.  I'daiiikfort.  .Mich. 

No  woi’d  as  yet. 

liarzillai  M.  Long,  d-dd.d  <i  St  . Lincoln.  Nebr. 
No  word  as  yet. 

.Mr.s.  hyron  h.  Lougheail  t.Marv  Alvord).  Ridge  Roail. 
Wieklilfe.  oliio. 

No  \^-(»rd  as  yet. 

Rev.  Ibiyiiioiid  (J.  ,Me( 'hdla  ml.  .dS  Oak  St..  Ciiro- 
neile.  Ala. 

lO.xpeets  to  return. 

cii'ldreii:  (Jeoigi'  c. : Rjiyniond  .M..  fanner: 

.Mary  J.:  Florence,  nndher:  (Jraee.  trained 

mirse:  .<tfwjna  AV..  minister. 

.Air.  Adi'ii  .Al.  .Alet 'onmighev.  4441  N.  l.owell  .Vve..  Clil- 
i-ago.  HI. 

) .a  w yer. 

lO.xpeets  to  |•(>hml 

( ’liildren : lOd  ward.  Life  InsnraJiee,  M’nni'aiio- 

lis:  .Aliss  Arilia.  hanking.  Chicago:  I>a\'ies. 

lOllii'ieiiey  e.xpeil.  .Monigomevy  Ward  ('"•. 

( 'Iiieago. 

-Miss  .Martha  .1,  .Mallby.  lid  liandtton  .Ave..  Colnm- 
bus.  Oliio. 

Ilopes  to  n•tunl. 

"■7t  was.  I tliink.  the  last  riass  to  be  grailn- 
aled  in  Angnst:  also.  Hie  last  class  taught 
the  lOiiglisli  promimdat  ion  of  lailin.  l-.iee- 
|i\es  AN'ci’e  md  allowed  thi*  students  In  solin' 
of  their  studies.  lOaeli  graduate  spoke  or 
read  his  or  her  own  eompositlon  at  the  griid- 
iialloii  (‘Xei'elses  i>u  ( 'oiiiiiieneeiin  111  <ln.' 

proper." 
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Jli-.  Nii-lioliis  Mcssit.  Ills  I'rcmonI  Avc..  Soiilli  I’lis- 
suh'iin.  ( ‘jilif. 

No  wonl  as  yut. 

IC-v  Kdwanl  M.  I'a.vm-.  ir.liH  S.mmiIu  Avr..  Iturkulcy, 
ral'f. 

No  wonl  as  yut. 

Mrs.  (i.  SliUilc.v  l'"P<'  Kooiisl.  .Mission 


F(‘a^^ 


**'.Iusr  rim-r^'liiK  from  n smlous  lllnm 
tlml  rl■lm•Il  will  Im  impossllili'. 

Cliil.lnm:  Mnr.v.  i;rmlmiU'  mirsr  iiii.l  wile  of  n 

firni(‘r'  (iuorjrc  ami  I' rank.  m>t  Ihln^- 

•■(Hmrlin  was  a -;:l«ny  lamr  to  nm.  foujinj;  as 
«ll(l  from  the  prlm.tlv*'  disirirt  school  ot  that 
«lav  i'Yvn  the  textbooks  opcm'il  up  a new 
wiirl.l:  sititly.  hanl  stinly.  was  a joy.  I.ni 
the  tcxtliooks  wi-rc  mil  flu*  souna-  ol  ;rical 
cst  liisplrallou.  tca<-lu*rs.— Imlct-a  all  the  In- 
tltu’uccs  bv  which  the  slmb-iits  wen*  sm- 
nmmle»l  iu<*ant  a new  world  ami  Ideals  un- 
<ln-amed  of  lud'ore.  making  one  teel  that 
each  *lav  she  must  imt  her  whole  sell  into 
the  race  after  the  Iim*  th!u;;s  ahead.  How 
I will  hm;;  to  look  into  tin*  f:i<-es  ami  clasp 
the  hands  of  the  lltth*  ^'roup  hi  'liH  ' 


Mrs.  .lohn  K.  Uo^^ers  ((’lara  Saxtou).  Halt's  Ave.. 

Itrooklyn.  N.  V. 

Kxpects  to  return.  , i ,i. 

('Inltlreu:  Two  dau;;hters  by  adoption,  both 

niarrh'tl.  with  families  of  their  own. 

••!  rejrard  the  old  and  new  uberliu  as  one  in 
scuihm'ut.  with  allowance  math*  for  the 
chau^^etl  point  of  view  which  the  years  must 
liriuij.'’ 

Hr  Klleu  A.  Sherman.  National,  via  McHrejrnr.  Iowa. 

Will  reiurii  if  all  other  livinj,'  membeis  plan  to 
Ik*  there. 


Mrs.  William  Storey  ilsabel  Willcox).  b (’resct'nl 
I’lace.  Takoina  I'ark.  1>. 

Docs  not  t'xpect  to  return. 

I’hildn'u:  Lei;ih  W..  laiwyer;  ('arroll  L..  or- 

thopi'iiic  siir;;»*on:  Ktlilh  M'.  {Laiupsoni. 

IIoust*wife:  Mab{*l  1>..  Hraduate  nurst*:  (ieiie- 
vievt*  I IloIVnianl.  llousc'wift*. 

"It  was  rresid<*nl  Fairchild's  beautifully  mod- 
ulated voice  that  pri'aclu'd  to  us  the  Itacca- 
laun*ate  s(*rinou  on  '(iuard  well  thy  lu'art.  l<ir 
out  of  it  an*  the  issues  of  life.'  It  was  at  Ills 
biddin;;  that  we.  tifty  years  ago.  the  ‘young 
frli'iids  of  the  grailualiug  class.'  rose  to  re- 
ceive his  last  nu'ssage  to  us  as  a class.  His 
w;is  a saiutl.v  soull  ^Vhen  I sa.v  that  for  us 
there  can  never,  never  be  his  like  again.  I 
am  sure  I sjjeak  Hu*  !u*art  of  '74." 

I’rofessm-  Alliert  T.  Swing,  (.'ocoanut  (irove.  l-’la. 

Flans  to  return. 

Has  lK*en  visiting  his  sons.  Harold  and  Ka.v- 
mond.  in  Fnglaud  this  snninier.  Se\'cral 
members  of  tlie  family  have  lately  come 
down  with  typlndd  fevei'.  and  .Mr.  Swing  is 
m»w  critically  ill. 

.Tudge  .lames  H.  Teller.  FlbO  Haylord  St..  l)cnv(*r. 
t 'olo. 

See  arti<de. 


Mrs.  Watson  U.  Wean  (Orrie  L.  Warner),  dsn  S. 
.Ma'n  St..  W«*llingtou.  Ohio, 
l-'xpects  to  return. 

Ones  her  occupation  as  "nothing  but.  a sim- 
ple lmnse-wif»*." 

Mrs.  .lacfib  Winslow  tKmma  .McCormick),  din  H. 
4dml  St..  Dos  .Vngeh*s.  Calif. 

Will  ausw4*r  ipiestionnalre  Ijiter. 

Mr.  .loseph  H.  AVood.  Madison,  (ihio. 

.\o  wonl  as  yet. 


From  Oclober  10th  to  20th  01)erliiiites  need- 
ed no  exhortation  in  song  to  “see  thy  colors  in 
the  sky.”  The  most  gorgeous  display  of  crim- 
son and  gold  foliage  followed  l>y  a golden 
.shower  of  leaves  filled  these  days  with  the 


Oberlin  College  Faculty  in  1870 

1 Ucv.  .1.  11.  Ftiirciiild.  2 Kcv.  .bdin  Morgan.  It. 
T.  Cross.  4 Rev.  C.  II.  Churchill.  .")  .Mrs.  M.  F.  Das- 
comb.  (>  Ucv.  .1.  M.  l-UMs.  7 O.  N.  .\lh*u.  S Kcv.  .Iml- 
S'lu  Smith.  !)  Uc\’.  C.  11.  Fcnlicbl.  ID  Ucv.  C.  O. 
Finney.  11  O.  W.  Slcclc.  12  Ucv.  O.  M’.  ShurtlclV. 
Id  II.  F.  Fcck.  14  .lames  Dtiscomb.  .M.D. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DINNER 

The  .great  Campaign  was  opened  hy  a dinnrr 
of  more  than  700  alumni  in  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Friday,  Octolier  19.  Cleaveland  R.  Cross.  ’03, 
introduced  the  toastmaster,  Homer  H.  John- 
son, ’85.  Brief  speeches  were  made  hy  Presi- 
dent King  ’79,  Congressman  Burton,  ’72,  Judge 
n.  J,  Nyi‘,  '71,  Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98,  who  read 
a message  from  Katharine  Wright,  ’98,  George 
O.  Taml)Iyn,  the  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  and 
the  Rev.  Joel  B.  Hayden,  ’09.  Quotations  from 
the  speeches  appear  in  other  part.s  of  this  is- 
sue. It  was  greatly  regretted  that  Mr.  A. 
Burns  Smythe,  who  was  called  to  California, 


peculiar  lieanty  to  l)e  found  only  in  the  lands  could  not  lie  present.  This  was  proltahly  the 

graced  hy  “ Indian  summer.”  May  this  greatest  Olierlin  meeting  ever  held  outside  of 

shower  he  a good  omen  for  the  Camiiaign.  Otierlin. 
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Judge  James  Harvey  Teller,  ’74 

Pliny  O.  Clark,  ’03 


Graduates  of  Oberlin  may  well  look  with 
pride  upon  the  accomplishments  of  those  grad- 
uates who  after  painstaking  work  and  foiiow- 
ing  a definite  ideal  are  proving  the  worth  of 
their  coiiege  teaching  and  the  power  of  the  ex- 
ampie  of  outstanding  members  of  the  faculty. 

Among  those  who  have  climbed  high  the  iad- 
der  of  esteem  and  public,  not  to  mention  pri- 
vate, favor  to  heights  gained  oniy  with  honest 
labor  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  duty,  is  James  Har- 
vey Teller.  From  farmer 
boy  to  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Coiorado,  may  be  a 
long  step,  but  it  was  won. 
one  consistent  step  after 
another. 

Briefly  the  history  of 
this  man  runs  as  follows: 

Born  on  a farm  in  Alie- 
gheny  county,  New  York, 
of  Dutch  and  Huguenot 
paternai  and  Puritan  ma- 
ternal ancestry;  entered 
the  Preparatory  School  at 
Oberlin  in  September,  1869, 
and  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  from  the 
College  in  1874.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Cleveland  in 
1876.  Married  to  Frances  L.  Wheelock.  who 
claimed  Oberlin  her  home  and  who  graduated 
in  1875  from  the  Ladies’  Course  there. 

In  1880  Judge  Teller  organized  and  was  the 
president  of  the  company  which  is  now  The 
Standard  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  Cleve- 
land. In  the  fall  of  1862  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  a Commission  on  the  Treaty  with 
the  Sioux  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  a part  of 
the  reservation  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  March,  1883,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  Secretary 
of  Dakota.  This  place  he  hold  until  December, 
1886.  From  1886  to  1890  he  practised  law  in 
Yankton,  being  twice  elected  Mayor  on  the 
Citizens’  ticket  with  a platform  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  saloon  control.  After  twelve  years 
practicing  law  in  Chicago  the  Judge  came  to 
Colorado.  It  was  not  long  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Denver, 


and  in  1912  he  was  elected  to  that  position  for 
six  years,  running  on  the  Republican,  Progres- 
sive, Democratic,  Citizens  and  Prohibition 
tickets. 

It  was  in  1914  that  he  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  in  1923  made  Chief 
Justice  of  that  body. 

Oberlin  conferred  upon  Judge  Teller  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Law  in  1919.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice is  a member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute, having  its  incep- 
tion last  February  at 
Washington. 

In  1895  Judge  Teller 
wrote  a book  on  the  money 
question  entitled  “ The 
Battle  of  the  Standards,” 
which  had  a very  large 
sale  and  important  influ- 
ence in  the  controversy 
over  “ free  silver.” 

The  other  high  spots  in 
the  life  of  this  distin- 
guished Oberlinite  are  the 
facts  that  he  has  three 
children,  of  whom  two 
studied  at  Oberlin;  that 
he  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church;  and  that  he  is  the  brother  of 
Henry  M.  Teller,  who  served  Colorado  so  well 
for  years  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Perfect  gentleman,  distinguished  jurist,  ap- 
proachable, sympathetic  friend  and  very  much 
alive  citizen,  are  some  of  the  appropriate,  yet 
incomplete  words  of  characterization  of  this 
son  of  Oberlin. 


Yale  University  is  pioneering  in  the  field  of 
visual  education  by  producing  a series  of 
photo  plays  on  American  history.  “ The  Chron- 
icles of  America,”  recently  completed,  are  so 
interesting  that  they  are  now  running  at  com- 
mercial theaters. 


'22,  A.  M.  ’23--Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Ward  gave 
a song  recital  at  the  studio  of  Mrs.  Rose 
Howard  of  Warren,  Pa.,  on  September  13. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


Acad.  ’52-’55— Uev.  J.  S.  Jewell  died  at  his 
home  in  Claremont,  Calif..  Jiil.v  29.  He  was  91 
.vear.s  old.  Mr.  Jewell  received  his  education 
in  the  Oherlin  .Academy,  at  N’ew  York  Central 
College  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  contiini- 
oTisly  from  1866  until  1907.  when,  because  of 
tailing  health,  he  retired  and  went  to  Clare- 
mont to  make  his  home, 

•61_\Vjlliam  \V.  Kinsley  die<l  at  his  home 
in  Falls  Church.  Va..  July  12.  after  an  illness 
of  nine  months.  .Mr,  Kinsley  was  a Civil  war 
volunteer,  joining  Compan.v  C of  the  7th  Ohio 
Volunteers  immediately  after  his  graduation 
from  Oherlin.  Following  his  war  service  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Northern 
Indiana  College.  In  1872  he  entered  the  pen- 
sion bureau,  where  he  remained  until  1909. 
During  this  period  he  did  a considerable 
amount  of  writing,  and  after  1909  devoted  him- 
self e.vdusively  to  literary  work.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mary  Jewell  Kinsley, 
and  two  sons,  both  of  New  York. 

'66 — Mrs.  George  H.  Fairchild  (Helen  J. 
Viets)  died  October  3 at  her  home  in  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.  Her  daughter.  Mrs.  Katherine  Fair- 
child  Frost,  '03,  brought  the  body  to  Oherlin 
for  burial. 

'67 — Rev.  James  H.  Langille  was  instantly 
killed  by  an  express  train  April  9,  1923,  near 
his  home  at  Kensington,  Md.,  and  was  buried 
at  Warren,  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia September  12,  1841.  He  began  to  preach 
when  sixteen  years  old;  the  floor  of  the 
crowded  school  house  gave  way,  but  no  one 
was  hurt.  His  father  severely  reproved  him 
for  his  presumption,  but  he  persevered  and  be- 
came a very  successful  mini.ster.  He  came  to 
Oherlin  in  1863,  wrote  Sunday  School  books, 
held  successful  children's  meetings  in  Oherlin, 
entered  (ollege  in  186.5,  was  ordained  in  1864 
over  the  Baptist  church  at  LaGrange,  Ohio,  was 
pastor  of  the  Oberliu  Baptist  church,  which  be 
organize:!,  and  held  pastorates  also  at  Mead- 
ville  Pa.,  and  Buffalo,  .\.  Y.  He  wrote  several 
books.  In  his  last  years  he  was  a successful 
fruit  raiser  near  Washington,  D.  C.  September 
9,  1867,  he  married  his  classmate,  Lamira  A. 
Sloan.  '67,  who  with  tour  children  survives  him, 

'70-Hon.  .\.M.  '12 — At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  .Ysociation  of  Ohstetrici.uis,  Gynecol- 
ogists and  Abdominal  Surgeons  in  Philadelphia 
September  19,  1921,  Dr.  James  F.  Baldwin,  '70. 


of  Columbus,  was  elected  president  and  Dr. 
George  ('.  .Mosher,  Hon.  A.  M.  '12,  of  Kansas 
City,  vice-president.  Dr.  Mosher  was  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Maternal  Wel- 
fare. 

'71 — .lodge  and  Mrs.  D,  J.  Nye  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  entertained  September  26  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
T.  G.  Newton  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  .Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W,  D.  Westervelt  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
This  was  a fine  reunion,  full  of  reminiscences 
by  men  who  graduated  titty  years  ago.  A let- 
ter of  greeting  was  sent  to  all  other  living 
members  of  the  class. 

'71,  T. '7-1 — William  D.  Westervelt  of  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  visited  in  Oherlin  during  Seii- 
tember.  His  son,  Andrew,  enrolled  in  the 
freshman  class  this  tall. 

'72 — Charles  S.  Fay,  for  47  years  superinten- 
dent of  schools  of  Wyoming,  Ohio,  died  at  his 
home  in  Wyo:ning  on  September  30.  He  began 
teaching  in  Wyoming  a year  after  his 
graduation  from  Oherlin,  and  retired  because 
of  ill  health  in  1921.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  (Sarah  Agnes  Hurin),  a son,  and  two 
daughters. 

'72 — Mrs.  Emma  Fairfield  Wiltse  died  at  her 
home  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  September  18, 
after  a few  weeks  of  illness.  Mrs.  M'iltse  was 
born  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
.Mrs.  E.  B.  Fairfield.  She  studied  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Hillsdale,  and  graduated  from 
Oherlin  in  1872.  She  was  liiarried  to  Henry 
W.  Wiltse  July  5,  1877,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  in  Chattanoonga.  She  was  an 
accomplished  pianist.  She  is  survived  hy  her 
husband:  one  son,  Hal  F.  Wiltse.  a member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chattanooga  Times; 
a sister,  and  four  brothers. 

'75--Lunman  J.  Nettleton  died  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  September  6,  following  a stroke  of 
apoplexy.  Mr.  Nettleton  graduated  from  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  and  for  a time  was  a 
Congregational  minister.  He  then  wont  to  Ta- 
bor University  as  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  He  moved  to  Salt  Lake  in  1903.  His 
widow,  a son  and  a daughter  survive  him. 

T. '77— Rev.  I.’avid  C.  .McNair  died  July  11  at 
Greenville,  .Mich.,  where  ho  had  made  his 
ho:ne  for  the  past  three  years.  Mr.  McNair 
held  Congregational  pastorates  in  Ohio,  Kan- 
sas and  .Michigan  for  fifty  years,  retiring  from 
the  ministry  in  1920  on  account  of  poor  health. 
He  leaves  bis  widow  and  ono  daughter. 
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CONCERNING  ENDOWMENT  FOR  PRO- 
FESSORSHIPS, AND  DESIGNATED 
GIFTS  IN  OBBRLIN’S  CAM- 
PAIGN FOR  $4,500,000 

The  conditional  pledge  of  the  General 
Education  Board  of  half  a million  dol- 
lars can  be  met  only  by  securing  one 
million  and  a half  of  new  endowment, 
available  for  current  expense  for  carry- 
ing the  present  scale  of  salaries.  This 
is  of  paramount  importance  and  unre- 
stricted gifts  are  of  greater  value  be- 
cause available  in  meeting  the  conditions 
of  the  General  Education  Board’s  pledge. 

Of  course  the  college  will  welcome  the 
endowment  of  professorships  and  will 
prize  the  privilege  of  having  honored 
names  attached  to  these  professorships. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that 
there  may  he  many  who  would  be  glad 
to  designate  their  gifts  in  this  Campaign 
for  an  Axpeiiegg  Pkopes.sorship,  or  a 
Coc'Hu.vx  Prope.s.sobship.  or  a Leox.\rd 
PiioEE.s.soii.siup,  for  examples,  in  honor  of 
these  members  of  the  faculty  who  have 
recently  passed  away.  In  all  such  cases 
the  pledges  should  be  plainly  marked 
for  the  specific  purpose  intended,  when 
sent  to  headquarters,  and  the  College 
should  be  further  allowed  the  privilege 
of  using  for  other  purposes  amounts  not 
needed  to  make  up  the  full  amount  of 
a professorship  in  case  the  necessary 
sum  should  be  oversubscribed. 


’86 — Mrs.  William  H.  Talbert  (Mary  M.  Bur- 
nett) of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  national  director  of 
a newly  organized  campaign  against  lynching, 
to  be  launched  at  the  International  Council  of 
Negro  Races  in  Sweden  next  spring.  Mrs.  Tal- 
bert has  spent  her  life  in  various  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  colored  race.  Besides  doing  ex- 
tensive settlement  work  among  the  negroes  in 
Buffalo,  she  was  the  organizer  of  the  National 
Association  of  Colored  Women,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  reform  of 
prison  conditions  in  the  South.  She  was  act- 
ive in  war  work  throughout  the  southern 
states  and  among  the  negro  troops  overseas. 
Among  the  people  of  her  own  race  she  occu- 
pies a place  second  only  to  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 


As  we  go  to  press  news  comes  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Talbert  in  Buffalo  October  15. 

’94,  Hon.  A.M.  ’ll,  Hon.  LL.D.  ’19— Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  attorney  tor  the  American  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  opened  the  tall  campaign  of 
the  prohibition  party  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  on 
August  11  at  a meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall. 
Dr.  Wheeler  discussed  the  significance  of  na- 
tional prohibition  in  America.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Skene  Street 
Congregational  church,  and  addressed  another 
large  meeting  in  the  evening. 

’95 — C.  Rexford  Raymond,  Dean  of  Religious 
Eudeation  at  Berea  College,  Ky.,  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  regarded  as  the 
foremost  Congregational  church  in  the  state. 

’96 — Jesse  C.  Childs  of  Donald,  Wash.,  this 
year  harvested  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  of 
Bartlett  pears  ever  produced  in  Yakima  coun- 
ty. From  1.6  acres  of  land  Mr.  Childs  sold 
fifty  tons  of  fruit.  This  extraordinary  yield 
was  secured  with  a heavy  setting  of  trees. 

’98 — Frank  P.  Whitney  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools  of  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Whitney  made  an  excellent  record 
as  director  of  public  school  housing  in  Cleve- 
land from  1919  to  1922  and  last  year  as  prin- 
cipal of  West  Technical  High  School. 

’06 — Hsiang  Hsi  K’ung  is  on  the  Chinese 
commission  for  negotiation  with  Russia.  Mr. 
K’ung  has  also  been  made  one  of  the  eight  ad- 
visors of  Feng  Yu-Hsiang,  the  Christian  gen- 
eral, for  the  administration  of  the  great  Chi- 
nese Northwest. 

’06 — Faith  Parmelee  sailed  September  25  on 
the  S.  S.  President  Van  Buren  to  visit  friends 
in  England,  thence  tor  Colombo,  Ceylon,  where 
she  takes  up  her  work  as  the  general  secretary 
of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

In  her  honor,  before  she  left,  Georgia  Car- 
rothers  Ewing,  ’02,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  gave 
a delightful  week-end  party  to  the  New  York 
City  members  of  the  Oberlin  College  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  cabinet  of  nineteen  years  ago.  Among 
those  invited  were  Lucy  Hopkins  Slack,  ’06, 
Ruth  Johnson  Boyers,  ’07.  Nancy  Gleason.  ’05, 
Amy  Shney  Bookwalter,  ’07,  Beatrice  Doer- 
schuk,  ’06,  and  Eva  Sweet  Kelsey,  ’05. 

’07— Mrs.  Clara  Lathrop  Strong  of  Marsh- 
field Hills,  Mass.,  is  the  sculptor  of  a statue  of 
John  Frederick  Oberlin  soon  to  be  placed  on 
the  campus  at  Oherlin,  a gift  lo  the  college 
from  the  alumni  of  New  England.  The  Boston 
A’i’rai/K/  llt’i'dhl  for  August  12  says  of  the 
statue:  " It  depicts  the  mountain  preacher. 
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bare-headed,  in  his  warm  ulster  and  with  a 
New  Testament  in  his  right  liand.  He  wears 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  conferred 
upon  him  hy  the  Emperor  Napoleon.” 

>07_Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee  is  now  director 
of  the  American  Women’s  Hospitai,  5 Atlienon 
Street,  Salonica,  Greece. 

•07_An  article  on  ” The  St.  Lawrence  River 
Project  ” hy  Warren  E.  Griflith,  representative 
of  Ohio  in  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tide- 
water Association,  appears  in  the  Intcr-Luke 
Weekly  for  September  27. 

’08 — Eugene  C.  Bird  is  agricultural  agent  for 
St.  Joseph’s  county,  Indiana.  His  pioneer 
work  in  introducing  the  “area  system”  of  erad- 
icating tuberculosis  among  dairy  cattie  has  at- 
tracted attention  throughout  the  state. 

’08 — After  four  years  as  superintenednt  of 
schools  at  Sandpoint.  Idaho,  J.  Laurence  Breck- 
enridge  has  gone  to  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  to 
take  the  superintendency  of  schools  there.  An 
extensive  building  program  is  ahead  of  him 
for  the  coming  year. 

’12 — Anna  Belle  Tracy  is  doing  remarkable 
work  as  case  work  supervisor  in  the  Neuro- 
Psychiatric  department  of  the  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  Station  in  Cleveland,  the  first  mental 
clinic  in  the  city.  The  Cleveland  Press  for 
July  5 published  an  interview  with  Miss  Tracy, 
in  which  she  discusses  the  future  field  of  the 
psychiatric  clinic  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
psychiatric  social  worker. 

’12 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  V.  Bliss,  Sep- 
tember 28,  a son,  Verne  Fairbanks. 

T.  ’12-’14 — Francis  S.  Hutchins  writes  from 
Shansi;  “The  loss  of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Warner 
was  a shock  to  all  of  us.  The  place  which  he 
had  in  the  school  is  hard  to  estimate.  I think 
he  is  largely  responsible  for  the  gentlemanli- 
ness of  our  boys.  I hope  that  Oberlin  can  find 
a man  to  take  his  place.” 

13— Mrs.  William  Edwin  Smails  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  announces  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
Helen  to  Henry  Curtis  Swearingen,  September 
30.  At  home  after  November  1,  Windermere 
West,  Cornell  Avenue  and  East  56th  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

’13-C. ’23— Born,  October  2,  in  Oberlin,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Ford  (Louise  Arnold), 
a son,  James  Brooks. 

’13— Elizabeth  J.  McCloy,  ’13,  of  Oberlin,  has 
been  notified  of  the  safety  of  her  mother  and 
sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  McCloy,  and  Miss  Grace 
McCloy,  who  were  in  Yokohama  at  the  time 
of  the  Japanese  earthquake. 
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'13 — F.  Merle  Edwards  and  Florence  Eleanor 
Hetienne  were  married  Oolol)er  3.  Tliey  will 
be  at  home  after  December  I at  337  !4  26th 
Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

'13.  T.  'll — Walter  li.  Denny  has  resiRned 
his  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  in  Owosso.  Mich.,  and  is  studying  for 
the  Fh.D.  degree  in  Yale  Divinity  School.  His 
wife.  Mabel  S.  Denny  (0.  C.  special  ’13-’ll), 
died  last  spring. 

'll — Paul  H.  Fall,  who  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  professor  of  chemistry  at  Hiram  Col- 
lege. Hiram.  Ohio,  has  been  awarded  the  Palm- 
olive Fellowship  in  chemistry,  valued  at  12.000. 
He  will  carry  on  his  researches  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

'15 — Carlton  K.  Matson  is  dii'cctor  of  the 
service  and  advisory  division  of  the  William 
Elliott  Graves  Financial  Publicity  Organiza- 
tion of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Mr.  Matson  was 
formerly  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Hanton  Company  of  Cleveland,  advertis- 
ing counsellors.  A summary  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  publicity  work  in  Cleveland  is 
given  in  the  lla»ki-rs'  Monthly  for  July,  1923, 
in  an  articie  describing  the  work  of  the 
Graves  organization. 

'15 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gerpheide 
(Vera  A.  DeLano,  ’15)  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on 
September  23,  a son,  George  DeLano, 

'16 — Grace  D.  Allen  is  teaching  Spanish  and 
history  in  the  Casper,  Wyo..  high  school. 

'16 — Boni,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Giautjue  of  Tsingtao,  China,  a son,  Arthur 
James,  on  August  15. 

'16 — Esther  Parsons  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Alumni  Bureau  of  Oooupations  of 
the  University  of  California.  The  Bureau 
places  university  men  and  women  in  positions 
other  than  teadiing,  and  its  service  is  not  re- 
stricted to  University  of  California  alumni. 
Miss  Parsons  will  be  glad  to  assist  any  Ober- 
linites  in  the  west. 

'10-'17 — .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Clag.gett 
(Pauline  Munson),  who  have  been  in  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  work  in  Detroit,  are  this  year  taking  grad- 
uate study  in  Oberliu  . 

'17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  “Lou”  Keener  are  the 
proud  and  ha'pi)y  parents  of  twins,  Curtis  Ed- 
ward and  Carolyn  Dawn,  born  July  24,  The 
“family’s”  address  is  now  College  P.  ().,  Box 
4X1,  Berea.  Ky. 

'17 — Edith  M.  Gates  is  teaching  physical  ed- 
\ication  in  the  Keedley  County  High  .School, 
California. 

'17 — Born,  lo  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Gregory  Bartc- 


vian  (Vera  Retan,  ’17)  of  2!)  Forest  Avenue, 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  a daughter,  Patricia. 

’17 — Dorothy  E,  Wright  has  left  Kentucky, 
where  she  was  engaged  in  Public  Health  work, 
and  has  .ioined  the  staff  of  the  Henry  .Street 
Visiting  Nurses  in  New  York  City,  where  she 
will  at  the  same  time  take  work  toward  her 
master’s  degree  at  Columbia  University.  Her 
address  is  Fremont  Center,  2021  Arthur  Ave- 
nue. New  York  City. 

’17 — The  address  of  Margaret  Ramey  is  now 
Director  Red  Cross  Service,  Veterans'  Unit, 
Kings  Park  Hospital.  Kings  Park,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

’18— Mrs.  Dortha  Bailey  Doolittle  is  research 
assistant  to  Professor  Treat  B.  Johnson  of 
Yale. 

’18 — Margaret  G.  Allen  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Children’s  Fresh  Air  Camp, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’18 — Frances  T.  Brown  is  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  Lake  Erie  Col- 
lege, Painesville,  Ohio. 

’18 — Grace  Ransom  is  teaching  typewriting 
and  shoi'thand  in  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  Junior 
High  School. 

’19 — Donald  H.  McGill,  formerly  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  has  been 
granted  a scholarship  by  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  scholarship 
provides  for  two  years  of  grand  opera  study, 
to  be  followed  by  three  years’  appearance  in 
grand  opera.  Mr.  McGill  left  Pittsburgh  in 
September  to  take  up  his  studies  at  the  East- 
man School. 

’ll) — Helen  M.  Thompson  is  director  of  swim- 
ming in  the  Illinois  Women’s  College. 

’19 — Harold  'VV.  Baker  took  postgraduate 
work  last  summer  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. He  has  returned  to  Cleveland  to  teach 
in  West  High  School,  where  he  is  also  Voca- 
tional Counsellor.  While  West  is  one  of  the 
city’s  smallest  high  schools  its  track  team, 
with  Baker  as  coach,  last  year  won  one  city 
championship  and  placed  third  in  another  dis- 
trict. 

C. ’19— .Mrs,  James  H.  Stover,  Jr.  (Gertrude 
Heacox)  is  visiting  her  pai'ents.  .Mr.  and  Mrs. 
,\,  E.  Heacox,  in  Oberlin  this  year.  She  will 
work  for  her  master’s  degree  in  the  Conserva- 
tory. 

’20 — Negle.v  K.  Teeters  is  this  .year  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce  ot 
Steulionvilie.  Ohio.  Ills  ad-l  “ss  is  618  I..ogan 
Street. 
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Photograph  of  470  John  Hancocic  Policies  uritten  on  the  lives  of  scwdcnts  of  the  1923 
Graduating  Class  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog^r 

These  policies  represent  $125,000  in  endow- 
ment insurance  payable  to  M.  I.  T.  at  the 
25th  Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1923.  The  mem- 
bers are  insured  as  individuals  and  pay  their 
own  premiums  as  a visible  evidence  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  institution. 

This  picture  is  reproduced  as  a suggestion  to 
individual  graduates  of  all  ages  and  graduating 
classes  of  other  colleges. 

The  John  Hancock  desires  to  serve  its  friends 
in  the  college  world  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 
Information  can  be  secured  from  any  agent 
of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  or  by  addressing  the  Home  office, 

197  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  ,,,, 

i 

PS‘. 


Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  Boston.  Massachusetts 

Sixty-one  years  in  business.  Now  insuring  One  Billion  Sei’en  Hundred 
Million  dollars  in  policies  on  3,250,000  lives. 
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XO.  :>_LAST  J?ULLETIN 
133  of  the  faculty  and  administration 
(total  number  180)  pledged  $60,092, 
the  quota  being  $60,000 
1250  of  the  1600  students  pledged  $226,- 
265.  The  other  students  will  cer- 
tainly complete  the  full  quota  of 
$240,000. 

$400,000  is  already  pledged  in  Cleveland; 
the  quota  is  nearly  met  and  a total 
approaching  half  a million  expected. 


’20 — Marian  L.  Treat  is  teaching  physical 
education  in  the  Omaha  Technical  High  School, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

’20 — Mary  F.  Benjamin  and  George  B.  Payne 
were  married  October  2 in  Madison,  Ohio. 
They  are  at  home  at  158  Levan  Drive,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio. 

’20 — Lillie  M.  Walton  is  teaching  mathemat- 
ics in  the  Michigan  City  High  School. 

’20 — Marian  J,  Lawrence  is  teaching  English 
in  the  high  school  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

C.  ’20 — Arthur  S.  Talmadge  is  professor  of 
violin  and  history  and  appreciation  of  music 
in  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga. 

’20 — Helen  C.  Paulison  is  director  of  phys- 
ical education  at  Western  State  College  of  Col- 
orado, Gunnison,  Colo. 

’20 — Elizabeth  E.  Crofts  is  assistant  in  phys- 
iology at  Yale  University. 

’20 — Raymond  T.  Moyer  is  on  the  Executive 
Secretarial  Staff  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

’20-’21-’22-’23 — The  Oberlin  gang  at  Harvard 
this  year  consists  of:  Howard  C.  Hageman, 

’22,  Raymond  Cilpson,  ’22,  “Ken”  Telfer,  ’23, 
“Dick”  Bosworth,  ’23,  Rufus  Emery,  ’23,  Henry 
Hawley,  ’23,  "Pat”  Puller,  ’20,  ’’Ducky”  Holmes, 
ex-’23,  and  “Vince”  Hart,  ex-’23,  all  in  the  Grad- 
uate Schooi  of  Business  Administration;  and 
Raymond  Hengst,  ’20,  Samuel  Isseks,  ’22,  and 
Robert  Wheeler,  ’23,  in  Law  School. 

’21 — Margaret  G.  Chapin  is  teaching  French 
in  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 


’21— Margaret  Williams  is  librarian  for  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Woos- 
ter, Ohio.  Her  address  is  1004  N.  Bever  Street. 

’21— Jocelyn  Tyler  is  a teaching  fellow  in 
zoology  at  the  University  of  California.  Her 
address  is  2428  Channing  Way,  Berkeley. 

'21 — Cora  J.  Randall  is  teaching  in  the  War- 
ren, Ohio,  High  Schooi. 

'21 — Laura  I.  Keck  is  instructor  in  Latin  in 
Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

’21 — Helen  K.  Dexter,  who  was  with  the  U. 
S.  Veteran’s  Bureau  in  Chicago  last  year, 
is  doing  similar  work  this  year  in  Min- 
neapolis. Her  address  is  732  E.  16th  Street. 

’21 — Clara  B.  Spade  is  teaching  in  the  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

’21 — Ruth  Hortense  Badger  and  Alton  Car- 
lyle Hall,  of  the  class  of  ’23,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, N.  C.,  were  married  September  15  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Mrs.  Hall  has  been  teaching 
French  at  Meredith  College  since  her  gradu- 
ation. Mr.  Hall  is  a young  attorney  in  Raleigh. 
Their  address  is  809  Newburn  Avenue,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

’21 — Harriet  G.  Bray  sailed  in  October  for 
Paris,  France,  accompanying  Professor  D.  W. 
Johnson  of  Columbia  University,  to  whom  she 
is  research  assistant.  Professor  Johnson  goes 
as  exchange  professor  in  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  to  the  universities  of  France. 
Miss  Bray’s  address  is  care  Morgan  Harjes  & 
Co.,  14  Piace  Vendome,  Paris. 

’21 — Carroll  P.  Lahman  and  Hazel  D.  Robin- 
son were  married  September  1 at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  mother  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Lahman  was  last  year  assistant  to  Dr.  Charles 
Williams,  pastor  of  the  Jamaica  Plans  Central 
Congregational  church.  Mr.  Lahman  will  con- 
tinue his  work  as  debate  coach  of  Western 
State  Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Their  address  is  424  Eldred  Street,  Kalamazoo. 

’21,  A.M.  ’22 — Anna  E.  Earl  is  an  instructor 
in  sociology  in  Ohio  State  University.  Her  ad- 
dress is  163  Lane  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

’21 — Rene  L.  Smith  is  teaching  in  the  Hecla, 
S.  D.,  High  School. 

’22 — Kathryn  J.  Coates  is  teaching  French  in 
Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  111. 
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BANKERS  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

lOO  New  York  Life  Hldg-, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Choice  real  estate  securities  only. 


Safety  first— after  that,  ami  a long  ways  after,  as  high  a rate  of  income 
as  possible. 


A client,  an  Oberlin  graduate,  cashed  in  bonds  bought  of  us  to  buy  stock 
paying  two  per  cent  a month.  In  five  months  the  dividends  ceased 
and  the  stock  was  worthless. 


Our  si.x  and  seven  per  cent  investments  do  not  fail. 


Allow  us  to  put  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 


Purveyors  to  the  Music  Departments 
of 

Oberlin  College 

Smith  College 

Wellesley  College 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  many  others 


A.  B.  CHASE 

EMERSON  LINDEMAN 

United  Piano  Corporation 

College  Department 
NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

In  Oberlin  we  are  representatives  for  the 
following  nationally  known  lines: 

Corticelli  and  Belding  Silks 

Wayne  Knit  Hosiery 

Carter’s  Knit  Underwear 

‘AVellmade”  Tailored  Dresses 

Bradley  Knitwear 

Paul  Jones  and  Miss  Saratoga  Middy 
Blouses 

.MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  FILLED 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 
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— Han-y  M.  Will  has  accepted  the  position 
or  alumni  secretary  at  Case  School.  Cleveland, 
succeeding  Ole  Allanson.  who  has  returned  to 
Cornell  College,  Iowa. 

’32 — Fred  B.  Burchfield  is  principal  ol'  a cen- 
tralized school  in  Portage  county,  Ohio. 

’22— Katharine  O.  Bruce  is  teaching  French 
and  history  in  tlie  high  school  at  Bellevue, 
Ohio. 

'32- -Katherine  E.  Matter  is  studying  at  the 
Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy.  Her 
address  is  The  Stuart  Club,  102  The  Fenway, 
Boston. 

'22 — Josephine  Dickson  is  teaching  physical 
education  in  the  Woodward  Avenue  Junior 
High  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

'22 — Kathryn  Jerome  is  this  year  teaching 
drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Irving- 
ton. N.  J.  Her  address  is  124  Orange  Avenue, 

'22 — Alice  A.  Hay  is  Recreational  and  Girl 
Reserve  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Branch  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'22 — Lawrence  M.  Plank  is  with  the  Ohio 
Farmers’  Insurance  Co.,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

’22 — Margaret  M.  Walk  is  teaching  Latin  and 
French  in-McComb,  III. 


Mars! 

all  F.  Met’ 

John  M.  Hall 

McCOMB  & 

HALL 

Attoriieys-at 

Law 

IJaiik  of 

Italy  r,l(]-. 

Seventli 

anil  ol! 

•e  SlnM‘ts 

r.ns  AX(i 

i:u-:s.  ( 

AUKOUXIA 

raliU* 

A«l(lr(‘ss— •• 

Mcllair 

FRANCIS  V.  HRADY,  ’12 

ATTt  RXEV  AND  COUN'SELOR-.YT-LAW 
412  .Marshall  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Cliio 
Main  2656 


Watson's  i.s  the  place  where  old  and 
new  .students  come  to  rent  their  electric 
irons  and  himps. 

WA'J'SON'S  HARDWARF  STORK 


KATHRYN  KRUG.MAN 

MiUim’r 

567  \V.  Broad  ft,,  Second  Floor 
EI.'iRIA,  OMB) 


The  Engravings  in  this  Publication 
are  produced  b_y 

^Y-iofo-^^r&vrny  (yn^e^ny 

KATZ  BROS.  PROPS. 

ENGRAVERS -DESIGNERS -ILLUSTRATORS 

526  WEST  FOOT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DE‘’’RO‘T  MiCH. 
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With  our  enlarged  Banking  Rooms  we  are 
now  able  to  render  “every  banking  service.” 
tVe  have  private  correspondence  rooms, 
coupon  rooms  and  telephone  booths  for  the 
nse  of  onr  customers  and  can  render  every 
service — Pins. 

-1/fly  //V  Serve  You? 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

C ashler. 


Biireat  of  College  Prejiaralion 
anti  Colleire  Tulorinn; 

A.  .M.  KOO  TK,  A.M. 

148  Kim  Street 

I’honc  122-K  Ohcrlin,  Ohio 


Worth  a Visit 


As  a model  community  banking  institution  the 
beautiful  new  banking  liomc  “on  the  corner”  is 
worth  a visit.  It  leaves  notliing  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  seek  convenience,  breadth  of  service  and 
safety  in  conducting  their  money  affairs. 


'I'HE 

OHERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
(Resources,  over  $1,600,000.00) 

Formed  by  the  union  of  The  Oberlin  Bank  Co. 
and  The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 


President  Kind’s  New  Book 

“ SEEING  LIFE  WHOLE  ” 

A Christian  Philosophy  of  Life 

DEEMS  LECTURES  .AT  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

“d'he  new  volume  of  the  Deems  Lectures  for  1922,  entitled 
‘Seeing  Life  Whole;  a Christian  Philosophy  of  Life,’  crystallizes 
in  its  title  and  in  its  content  President  King’s  philosophy  of  life. 
It  is  a fresh  and  stimulating  statement  of  a growing  view  of  life’s 
worth  and  meaning.” — Professor  H.  A.  Youtz. 

$i."50  Postpaid 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 


A Short  Walk 
to  a Safe  Bond 


In  e:ich  of  53  community  centers  in  and  near  Cleveland  tliere 
is  a Cleveland  Trust  Hank— a short  walk  from  its  customers’ 
homes.  At  each  of  these  banks  safe  investments  are  avtiil- 
able. 

Come  in  and  ask  about  first  morttitigc  real  estate  bonds  issued 
by  1 he  Cleteland  'I'nist  Company  and  backed  hv  real  estate 
of  value  which  safeguards  each  bond. 

If  you  do  not  live  in  Cleveland  address  our  Hond  Depart- 
nvent. 

^b€  Cleveland  tirust  Company 

Resources  more  than  $197,000,000 


Real  Estate 
Investments 

The 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one 
can  make  an  investment  in  real  estate  as 
well  as  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  a business. 

News  Printing-  Company 

However,  real  estate  always  has  and  always 
will  offer  the  best  investment  possible. 

Printers  of 

Years  of  experience  and  our  reputation  for 
square  dealing  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
secure  properties  which  we  can  stamp  witli 

THE 

our  approv'al  and  recommend  to  you  for  an 
investment  either  thru  purchase  or  long  term 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 

lease. 

Cleveland  real  estate  always  affords  a 
broad  and  profitable  field. 

Anything  in  Printing 

'HIE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  CO. 

from  a 

Second  Floor  Erie  Bldg., 
Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 

Card  to  a Hook 

CLEVELAND 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


HKNR'i' CHL  RCHIIJ.  KIN(i,  I’ri;siui;nt 


President  King’s  Statement  of 
the  Ideal  of  the  College 

*' Tliat  Oberlin  may  be  as  good  a 
college  as  can  be  made;  needing  to 
apologize  for  no  element  in  its  life  or 
work;  emphasizing  quality  rather  than 
(piantity;  putting  first  things  first; 
maintaining  a high  standard  in  all 
parts  of  its  work,  so  that  its  degree 
may  be  one  in  which  all  its  graduates 
may  take  pride;  that  it  may  continue 
to  be  a college  of  marked  individual- 
ity; and  that  as  a part  of  this  individ- 
uality the  College  may  continue  to 
stand  for  courage,  for  convictions,  for 
ideals,  for  training  that  gives  world- 
vision  and  prepares  for  world-living.” 


An  Opinion  by 

Chief  Justice  William  H.  Taft 

” Oberlin  represents  iti  the  fullest 
degree  the  highest  conscience  of  the 
country  and  its  best  spirit  of  a real 
Democracy  of  equal  opportunity.  She 
cultivates  in  her  sons  and  daughters 
the  spirit  of  religious,  patriotic,  and 
social  self-sacrifice,  and  so  distinct  and 
well  known  are  all  these  (luailties,  and 
so  deeply  does  she  impress  her  grad- 
uates witli  them  that  she  has  properly 
eartied  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
country,  and  has  won  for  her  a na- 
tional place  among  the  institutions  of 
learning  in  this  country.” 


The  CJUperaliDH  fjf  all  alumni  aiul  former  stiulents  is  urged  in  bringing  to  Ober- 
lin the  students  needed  for  enrolment  in  all  tlepart meats  for  the  next  college  year.  1' or 
catalogues  and  general  information  %'crite  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College.  George  f\I. 
Jones. 
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Safe  and  Tax  Exempt 


Business 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  of  Cleveland  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  with 
a capital  of  $10,000.  The  company  buys  at  a discount  short-time  mortgage  notes  on  Cleve- 
land real  estate  and  either  holds  them  until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  com- 
pany also  makes  first  mortgage  construction  loans,  and  collateral  loans  secured  by  mort- 
gages. Each  mortgage  is  secured  by  a much  greater  amount  in  real  estate.  The  capital 
stock  is  non-assessable  and  exempt  from  State,  County  and  Municipal  taxes.  Dividends 
are  exempt  from  the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Capital 

7'he  Ohio  State  IVfortgage  Company  Is  capitalized  as  follows: 

Authorized  Issued 

Common  Slock  $1,000,000  $ 6+3,300 

8%  Preferred  Stock $1,000,000  $ 379,600 


$1,022,900 

The  assets  of  the  company,  on  August  15,  1923,  were  $1,241,075.43,  including  $33,900  out- 
standing 6%  bonds. 

Dividends 

Dividends  have  been  paid  continuously  on  the  common  stock  since  1916,  as  follows:  1016, 

10%;  1917,  30%;  1918,  10%;  1919,  10%;  1920,  15%;  1921,  10%;  1922,  10%;  1923  (first 
three  quarters),  71^2%.  Dividends  are  paid  on  the  preferred  stock,  quarterly,  2%  each. 


Safety 

The  assets  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Companv  consist  almost  entirely  of  mortgages, 
and  on  August  15,  1923,  amounted  to  $1,241,075.43.  With  the  exception  of  $33,900  in 
bonds  outstanding,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  have  first  claim  against  the  assets 
and  earnings  of  the  company.  There  is  approximately  $3,000  in  mortgage  assets  behind 
each  $1,000  in  preferred  stock. 


The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows: 
Robb  O.  Bartholomew 

Brennan  B.  West 

John  R.  Watson 

L.  T.  Goodwin 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


The  8%  preferred  stock  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  an  excellent  investment 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety  and  assured  income.  Dividends  from  earnings  begin  from  the  date 
of  subscription. 

Price — $100  Per  Share 


DAVID  P.  MACLURE 


541  Engineers  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


OBEltlilN.  OinO~Tlu‘  Habel-Kolser-Sevory  Co. 
WARREN.  OHIO— Kiirl  R.  King  & Co. 
ASHTABTTLA.  OHIO-II.  II.  Timhy 
rnUE,  PA.— F.  L.  MmcIiii-o 


